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Routes to tour in Germany (^ttTTKlll (HttlttUtC 


The Castle Route 



German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should- *. 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 
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The allies try to find a 
consensus on missiles 
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W hen ihc GikIs warn to punish us. 

wrote Oscar Wilde, they answer our 
prayers. It is no coincidence tltat Time 
magazine quitted the Irish playwright and 
with Europe in mind. 

The superpower talks on a zero option 
Kir medium- range missiles in Europe may 
have been resumed in Geneva hut at the 
time of writing the consultations I vet ween 
the United Slates and its European allies 
on including short-range missiles in a •‘su- 
per-zero' option are more important. 

By offering to include longer- range in- 
termediate missiles in the zero option Mr 
Gorbachov lias fomented disagreement 
in the North At hint ie pact on how to pre- 
serve peace in Europe. 

Disunity splits uni mily Nam l»m ;iIm» 
governments anil parliaments. Views dif- 
fer in Bonn oil missile ranges, while in 
Washington, on Capitol Mill, the US 
Congress is at least more lundaineiiially 
reappraising Nalo strategy or whether 
Europe is "naked" without a certain cate- 
gory of nuclear arms. 

Yet the Americans could do nothing 
mote stupid than in allow themselves to 
he incited against their allies In the So- 
viet lender's sarcastic "what are you 
al raid ol .'" 

The superpowers may he lacing each 
other at the Geneva conference table, hut 
tile United Stales has to hear Europe's 
justified security interests in mind if it is 
to preserve Nalo. 

Nothing upsets America’s European 
_part tiers more than the idea that Wash- 
ington und Moscow might he negotiating 
over their heads. Yet they arc chary of 
making contributions of their own tow- 
ard the superpower dialogue. 

At present they seem primarily to he 
confused by the way in which Mr Gorba- 
chov has twice ucecdvd in their demands. 

This confusion may he saluiaty in that 
it leads to a reappraisal of Nato’s flexible 
response strategy, a strategy that jokers 
have summarised as follows: 

"Nalo strategy is to fight one hell of a 
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fight for three days, then in blow the 
world to hits." 

lit theory it consists of making the de- 
terrent credible by impressing «»n the So- 
viet Union I luil ii must ex peel US strate- 
gic weapons to be used in the event ol a 
Soviet invasion of Western Europe. The 
credibility of this strategy is greater when 
there are Western systems to match, as 
Jar as possible, each und every Soviet 
arms category. 

In practice there has never been any 
such thing as exact and accurate "pair- 
ing" of all systems. 

In st al inning Pershing 2 and cruise 
missiles in Europe Nalo sought to esta- 
blish a counterweight to Soviet SS-20 
medium- range missiles, but Nalo never 
had any intention of drawing level with 
the Warsaw Pact in short-range missiles. 

If agreement is reached on a zero op- 
tion lor medium-range missiles, is there 
.my point in siariin^ mi :mv»s builtl-iip nl 
slit M t-iunge systems with a view to disar- 
mament in llii.il category loo? Not. it must 
be said, as matters stand. 

If Mr Gorbachov really is prepared to 
include shorler-raiige (SlHH.IHMkm) in- 
termediate missiles in the zero option as 
demanded by (In- l-.uiopcuns, then In- is 



From Russia with health 

Cooperation in the field of heart disease Is one of the main points In a Ger- 
man-Soviet medical agreement aigned in Moscow by Bonn Health Minister Rita 
SUssmuth (left) and Soviet Health Minister Yevgeni Chasov (right). chm 1-; Jp.u 


Miivly mill mi! die liiM iivivc in lliis in- 
spect. 

'1 lie Americans have no systems in this 
range othei limn the six dozen ageing 
IVrsliing la missiles maintained by the 
Bumleswelli but with line liar warheads 
kepi under US lock am! key. 

I- veil if these missiles were to he in- 


Bonn decides to wait and see 
zero-option small print 
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WESTDEUTSCII E 

ALLGEIHEI1VE 


B onn has decided to wait ami see the 
small prim of the Soviet proposal 
for a zero option on shuner-range mis- 
siles in Europe before making up its 
mind about it. 

With the text likely to be submitted 
si mu in Geneva, tlinl would seem in 
make sense. 

But it is merely gaining lime. The de- 
cision. reached after Cabinet talks, does 
no mure than paper over the dispute in 
the coalition. 

The Bonn government has spoken 
clearly on the zero option proposal for 
medium-range missiles. It ought to be 
just as dear on other nuclear weapons. 

The formula used by Chnncellor Kohl 
in his government policy statement and 
in his letter to President Reagan — 
equal ceilings at a lower level — is loo 
vague. 

It ought logically to include the zero 
ceiling proposed by Mr Gorbachov, hut 
some members of the Bonn Cabinet 
would sooner station new short-range 
missiles so as to strike a balance. 

It would be dangerous if a serious and 
lasting imbalance were to arise at any 


stage ol disarmament. So individual 
weapon categories cannot he seen in is- 
olation: they must he seen in an overall 
eon text. 

But fetu s of Europe being denuclea- 
rised that are now being voiced more 
and more openly do not make sense. 

Nuclear weapons oil German soil 
mainly serve two purposes. The first is 
to help offset the conventional superior- 
ity of the Warsaw Pact and the strategic 
disadvantage of the Federal Republic’s 
location. 

The second is to ensure that US for- 
ces remain stationed in Europe. The 
United States is only going to keep 
troops in Europe if they have nuclear 
weapons at their disposal, or so we have 
time and again been told. 

This second purpose is nullified by 
the Americans themselves proposing to 
dispense with nuclear weapons in Ger- 
many. 

Doubts about the first purpose could 
be eased und eliminated if the Soviet. 
Union was prepared to agree to "asym- 
metrical" disarmament and thus to re- 
duce its superiority. 

These are surely the arguments to be 
fielded by a government that has as its 
stated aim peace and detente by means 
of fewer and fewer weapons. 

Siegfried Mariilui 

(Wi-sidi'iUNChc Alljwmcini.T.sscii. 2S April IVN7j 


Undid in an apo.'i ‘tiii; ill (anil this lia*. «"i 
yet been demanded). Nam would still 
siund to benefit limn the snapping ol 1-1(1 
modern Soviet SS- 1 is. SS-22s and SS-2.'v 

In the past the lack of missiles in I his 
catcgmv has not been considered a 
lineal to Nalo strategy. Why should a So- 
viet oiler to dispense with litem now coii- 
siiinio a ilirL-sn'.* 

Nalo would have only one opiion. li 
must first develop and deploy the new 
missile, a slmiiei-iangc veision of the 
lYi siting 1. loi insiauec. 

Yet is Bonn really pi cpaied in mu this 
domestic and foreign policy risk, espe- 
cially as missiles in this catcgon are al- 
ready stationed in ( term any? 

r.ven the Aniciicans see no reason lor 
establishing pnriiy in this category — 
other than by total disarmament. 

Flexible response would begin in earli- 
est with tactical nuclear foiccs with a 
range of up to 5(M)ktn. The deter rent will 

Page 2: Divided opinion In Nato about how to 
play the mlaallas poker game 

remain credible for as long as the Rus- 
sians must expect Nato to go ahead wiLli 
first use of nuclear w eapons. 

Yet they arc well aware how doubtful a 
prospect first use is, which is why they 
are increasingly equipping their own tac- 
tical missiles with modern conventional 
warheads. 

Initially, however, Mr Gorbachov 
wants only to talk about tactical systems. 
On this point Nato must not only hold 
open i he option of drawing level with So- 
viet weapons superior in number but also 
insist on talks extending to approximate 
conventional parity. 

This is essential because tactical wea- 
pons blur the borderline between nuclear 
and conventional devices. 

A strategy of this kind could force Mr 
Gorbachov to play his cards in the sun in 
which his hand is weakest. 

Dicier Schroikr 

|HruJtk-uiM-hL'Zt.ilum!. Munich. 24 Apiil I *>s 7 j 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Divided opinion in Nato about how to 
play the missiles poker game 


Missile disarmament talk* have been 
resumed by i lie US and Soviet deleg- 
ations in Geneva, hut in Nato and in llie 
Federal Republic or Germany argument 
rages over Mr Gorbachov's “second 
zero opiiou" proposal. In the crossfire 
of debate the Taels seem more and more 
elusive, and the complex rules of the 
game almost defy llie common mail's 
comprehension. 


T he larger the missile, the easier 
arms control seems to he to negoti- 
ate and the less dispute there seems to 
he about it. 

Thai would appear to he a rule of 
thumb iu the game of missile poker — at 
least on terra firnin, sis it were, and 
strictly excluding outer space with its 
uncertain military future. 

The stakes iu the poker game now in- 
tensively under way between the super- 
powers in Geneva ami among the West- 
ern allies consist of land-based medium- 
and short-range US and Soviet missiles 
stationed in Europe. 

The various solutions proposed can 
roughly be arranged in four categories: 

• lunger-range intermediate nuclear 
forces, or missiles with a range of be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,50Ukm; 

• larger intermediate nuclear missiles 
with shorter ranges of between 500 and 
1,000km; 

• smaller intermediate nuclear missiles 
wUh shorter ranges of between 1 50. and 
500km; 

• and short-range or theatre nuclear 
weapons, tactical missiles with a range 
of less than 150km. 

Clarity is greatest at the upper end of 
the range, '['here no longer seems to he 
more than the slightest disagreement in 
East or West about the zero option fur 
longer- range intermediate nuclear for- 
ces in Europe. 

Does that, perhaps, mean matters arc 
straightforward in this category 1 ’ 

It consists of just over 450 Soviet SS- 
20 missiles with about 1 ,300 nuclear 
warheads aimed at targets in Western 
Europe from sites in the Soviet Union. 

The corresponding weapons in West- 
ern Europe arc the 108 Pershing 2 and 
464 cruise missiles with a total of 1 16 
launching systems stationed by the 
terms of Nato's twin-track missilcs-und- 
talks decision. 

As so far agreed, the Soviet Union 
would be allowed to retain 100 war- 
heads. nr 33 missiles, as part of this zero 
option. 

That would leave a little over 400 SS- 
20s. with about 1,220 warheads, to be 
scrapped in the East and all 1 08 Persh- 
ing 2s and 464 cruise missiles in West- 
ern Europe, totalling 572 warheads. 

The superpowers arc keen to sign an 
agreement on this missile category as 
soon as possible. 

The second category is more proble- 
matic, disarmingly straightforward 
though Mr Gorbachov's proposal to 
scrap missiles with ranges of between 
5(J0and 1,000km may sound. 

The idea may sound simple but it is 
hotly disputed in the West. The facts are 
that the Soviet Union has about 100 SS- 
J 2s and SS-22s with ranges of up to 
950km and 30 SS-23s, a more modern 
missile with a range of 520km stationed 
in European Russia. 

The Americans have no longer had 


any missile in this category based in Eu- 
rope since they withdrew tlieir Pershing 
la missiles (with a range of 75()kni) and 
replaced them with Pershing 2s. 

The Bunduswchr still has 72 Pershing 
la missiles. They are 2d years old and 
their nuclear warheads are kept under 
US lock and key. 

Mr Gorbachov’s proposals for this 
category arc as follows: 

• As soon as agreement is readied on 
the first, longer-rnnge category the 
50-odd SS-1 2s and SS-22s stationed in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia in 
response to Natn missile deployment 
will he withdrawn. 

• If agreement is reached tin the sec- 
ond stage of the zero option (agreement 
on this Cii(egorv). Moscow will scrap ail 
130 SS- 1 2s. SS-22s and SS-23s listed 
above. 

The West would not need to lake any 
action. The Americans have no missiles 
in this category stationed in Europe, 
while the six dozen Bundeswchr Pcrsh- 
ings would be classed as third-state sys- 
tems. 


Counted out 


In other words, like British and 
French nuclear forces they would not 
count in the disarmament tally agreed 
between the superpowers. 

-Docs that make the arrangement a 

brilliant disarmament deal for the 
West? Far from it. or so many strate- 
gists say. They include Bonn Defence 
Minister Manfred Wdriter and many fel- 
low-Christian Democrats who specia- 
lise in security policy. 


E ven now the officers’ insurrection ai 
the Cumpo de Mayo infantry train- 
ing camp near Buenos Aires is over, un- 
rest among officers in the Argentinian 
armed forces Joes not by any means ap- 
pear to have been quelled once and for 
all. 

“Loyal” troops having been reluctant 
to move in against the mutineers. Presi- 
dent Alfonsin courageously ventured 
into the lion's den and succeeded in 



stabilising the situation — for the time 
being — without bloodshed. 

Despite assurances to the contrary 
the head of stale seems likely to have 
made certain concessions to the coup 
officers and further military pressure 
will be exerted on the democratic gov- 
ernment to ensure that the President is 
as good as his word. 

The unexpected readiness of political 
leaders to make concessions may have 
whetted the officers' appetite. Their re- 
bellion was triggered by the criminal 
proceedings against members of the 
armed forces who were to blame for the 
disappearance of thousands of members 
of the Argentinian Opposition, for tor- 
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The reason why is to be found one 
rung further down the ladder, in the 
third missile category. 

It is that the proposed zero option 
would leave missiles with ranges of less 
(him 50Ukni unscathed, and Soviet mis- 
siles in this category would, by sheer 
force of geography, he limited to targets 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Soviet medium- and short-range mis- 
siles aimed from Warsaw Pact countries 
al targets in the West would thus pose a 
special threat to the Federal Republic. 

Put in a strategic nutshell: “The slim- 
ier the range, the more German the el- 
feet.” 

To ease the burden of this special 
threat to the Federal Republic some 
Western strategists would be happy to 
see the Soviet Union retain a number of 
missiles in the 500- 1,000km* range and 
capable of reaching targets in other 
countries in Western Europe. 

The chief counter-proposal, emanat- 
ing from Bonn, is for the West to reject 
this “second” zeru option and suggest 
instead a joint ceiling at a lower level 
than the number of missiles currently 
stationed. 

The Soviet Union might, for instance, 
retain 50-80 of its present 1 30 SS- 1 2s. 
22s and 23s. In return the United States 
would he entitled to station 5(i-.N(t mis- 
siles in this category — presumably in 
the Federal Republic. 

America doesn’t have missiles in this 
range stationed in West Germany nr 


lure and for other human rights viol- 
ations during llie “dirty war*’ waged 
against left-wingers in the I M7lls. 

Middle-ranking officers win* saw 
themselves as simply obeying orders 
and are now being brought to justice 
feel they have been left in the lurch by 
their superior officers. 

They demand a reshuffle in the Army 
leadership. The replacement of the un- 
popular chief of the general stall, Ri..s 
Erenu, by General Caridi is not, as they 
see it, enough. ... \ 

So Argentina’s fledgling democracy 
faces a serious lest of .strength, the most 
serious since the junta plunged the 
country into economic ruin and the 
Falklands debacle and the Army finally 
had to return to barracks, discredited 
and disliked, and hand over to a democ- 
ratically elected government in 1983. 

Such hopes as there remain of a hap- 
py end to this trial of strength are based 
on the impressive show of solidarity by 
the public, the trade unions and all poli- 
tical forces in Argentina with the dem- 
ocratically elected government. 

President Alfonsin's political future 
will, however, depend in the final analy- 
sis on how he succeeds in handling the 
country’s economic and social prob- 
lems. Western democracies could lend 
him a hand. 

(DerTagcssptegcl, Berlin. 22 April 19H7j 


Economy is Alfonsin’s challenge 
after soldiers’ rebellion 


anywhere else in Western Europe 
present, so that would mean a secun 
round of US’ missile deployment. 

This second round would be as gooji 
as certain, there being little p,,h n ■ 
negotiating the option and then n„- 
taking it up. 

The Americans would be likely i,, j. 
so. Like Bonn I'oteign Minister M.^, 
Dietrich (iensehei. they lend tu f ;iVt , UI 
(be second zero option but would h 
most reluct ant to accept iimieeesj.ar, 
imbalances if it were not to com 
about. 

They are even less likely to ilu voi: 
view oi the fears of nuclear decouple 
by the United States and of inning 
forgo the deterrent strategy that;.-; 
widespread in connection wiibpfo w 
lor nuclear disarmament in l-urnpt. 

Supporters of the zero option 5. 
*«ch fears are totally unluuaiit 
“Super-hawk" Richard Perlo of ft* 
Pentagon did not mince words. IT* 
United Slates." he said, “is not gointi. 
leave its allies to stand naked infroi 
of the Soviet Lbiioii.” 


Limitation 


Even if the zero options were tin 
ahead there would still he 4.6110 L 
nuclear warheads stationed in Europe. 

That is because, even il atom bombs 
and nuclear missiles on hoard aircraft 
(F Ills) and submarines ate disre- 
garded. the zero option neither applies 
to nor is envisaged in the short cr-ran« 
categories. 

Western estimates are that in the 
1 50-5lH)kni range there would h 
nothing hut Su\iet missiles: 600 Sen.' 
Bs with a range of up to 300kin. d.iiit 
back in I 'to I and clearly being plum, 
out. 

In the umler- 1 50km lange Nov* 
missiles would also prerail uunierieall). 
consisting ol 780 I n.,: 7s ami SS-2K 

But Nato has SS I since missiles it 
this category, to which 32 l ieiu li Pin- 
tos must be added. So must the Hun 
desweli r\s 72 Pershing la missiles iitf 
covered by the second /cm option nnJ 
adding to the Western iiuclcni iletif- 
rent. 

Friends and toes ul /ern opti'iDX 
alike, all European governments 
the US administration - take 
seriously the nignmeni that profit 
sive nuclear disaimumcnt in EuroT 
would enhance Soviet conventional 
periority ami heighten the ris* CMn 
volitional warfare. 

That is why Bonn has just given pA 
priority to the preliminary talks k 
tween Nato and the Warsaw Pact'' 
Vienna on a balance of eomeniiur; 

, power. 

But that is another, and doubtless £ 
less protracted, chapter in the liure 
pent] disarmament tale. 

I htinuiy Mcyct 

(Knliii-rSi.itli'Aii/L-it'L-i. 1 2J April l w * 
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W aller Wallmaiin. tile new Christian 
Democrat Premier o I Hesse, even 
managed to gel tine vote Irom a member 
of ihe*S PD Opposition when the assem- 
bly in Wiesbaden met to decide oil the 
new man al the helm. 

This somehow shows the size ol the 
wave Wallntanu is riding following an 
election victory in April which threw 
the Social Democrats mil of power after 
40 years. 

Wallmaiin has now shown just how 
quickly and smoothly a government 
programme can be worked out with a 
coalition part ner — in this ease the FDP. 

File former coalition of Social Demo- 
crats mid Greens spun most ol their time 
squabbling, in contrast, this coalition has 
reached agreement harmoniously. 

Wallmann’s policy statement showed 
that lie wants to maintain cuntimiiiy: lie 
even steered clear of the idea of a |iv»- 
f/e. a change. 

He cleverly referred to the transition 
of power in Hesse as if it were quite a 
normal occurrence. 

But of course it is anything but that. 
The election has pul an end n> a long era 
of SPL> govern mein either alone >>r iu 
coalition. 

This is an historical hiatus in the history 
ol both ihcSPD and the Land or Hesse. 

Wall maun has achieved what another 
Christian Democrat. Alfred Drcgger, 
tailed to do several limes in the l97Us: 
seize Hesse, the “Red Stronghold”, from 
the Social Democrats. 

Lcgciulaiy figures such as Georg Au- 
gust Zinn, who once made llesse a “red 
model stale” as an alternative to the 
power of the CDU and CSU in the other 
Uimlcr, are past history. 

Wallmaiin himsell will do his utmost 
to ensure that tile old SPD motto Hessen 
inr« (Forward with Hesse) is translated 
into political action. His prospects look 
good. 

^-^Urnlcr the various SPD- led govern- 
ments Hesse has advanced to become 
the state among the .spread-nut West 
German states with the highest per capi- 
ta GDP figure. 

Hesse’s growtii rules match Bndcn- 
Wiirttcmberg’s and Bavaria’s. Unem- 
ployment there is 
much lower than 
the national aver- 
age. Half the na- 
tion’s direct foreign 
investments comes 
through the Land. 
not perhaps sur- 
prising as Frank- 
furt. its biggest city, 
is Germany’s bank- 
ing centre. The So- 
cial Democrats 
created the condi- 
tions for further 
growth by doing 
things like extend- 
ing both facilities 
and runways al 
Frankfurt airport 
— despite heavy op- 
position — to im- 


prove the city's position as an internation- 
al centre. It is against this background of 
an up-and-coming, indeed nourishing, 
slate — contrasting with some of the other 
stales which still have SPD-lcil govern- 
ments. such as North Rhine- Westphalia 
and die Saarland — that the ltue signific- 
ance of the dramatic kiss of electoral con- 
fidence in the SPD becomes clear. 

Wallmaiin knows how* fully to use the 
opportunities he is offered. Since iiiiiuinn 
1 982 Hesse has had every possible kind ul 
Red-Circeii collaboration. 

Looking hack on this period it is re- 
markable how patiently voters pm up with 
llie aberrations of the SPD for so many 
years and how apparently inconceivable 
they felt Hesse without an SPD govern- 
ment was. 

When Wallmann was Mayor of Frank- 
lin l, Wallmann made sure the city was giv- 
en a got ul press. 

He re-established the reputation the 
city deserves, a reputation which the SPD 
built up and then gambled away. 

In Frank furl he made the cult ura I and 
educational policy pursued by the SPD 
and strongly criticised by his party his own 
and thus cleverly moved beyond para- 
political constraints. 

The new l lesse premier helped Chan- 
cellor Kohl decisively on two occasions. 

Mis appointment as Environment Min- 
ister in Bonn following the Chernobyl dis- 
aster last year helped make sure that the 
CDU stayed in power in the slate eleeiion 
in Lower Saxony. The Lower Saxon victo- 
ry paved the way for the trend reversal in 
favour of the Bonn coalition parties up un- 
til die general election. 

WiiMmann’s success has put an end to 
the discussions about the poor perform- 
ance of the CDU/CSU al the general elec- 
tion. llie many empty coalition agree- 
ments. ihe rather disappointing start for 

t lianevlUir Kniil in his eleeiion :in t l.:m- 

cclinr by the Bundestag and the growing 
debate over the Chancellor's abilities. 

The outcome of the election in llesse 
and the demonstration of effective cooper- 
ation between CDU and FDP are humid 
to have an effect on the slate elections in 
lluinburg and Rhine I a ml- Palatinate on 
May 17. 

Understandably, the coalition parties 
will be spurred on by their success in 
I lessc. whereas the Sl*l ) will tend tu he 
paralysed. 

Wallmann has helped his Chancellor 
and party chairman out of his dilfieuliics 
and achieved something many thought un- 
achievable. 

The significance of such u politician ex- 
tends far beyond his office as state premi- 
er. As long as Helmut Kohl governs in 
Bonn. Wallmann will he able to strengthen 
his position in Hesse. 

When the Kohl era comes to an end, 
however, attention will turn to Wallmann 
himself. Adrian Zielcke 

( Siiiiignricr 'Zciiuiip.2-1 April l ,| K7j 
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New Hesse Premier Walter Wallmann (left) Is congratu- 
lated by outgoing Environment Minister Joschka Fischer 
(Greens) in the assembly. (Pbumedpu) 


Worries about casual public 
attitudes towards politics 


T he SI'D’.s business manager. Peter 
Glut/., is not the only politician who 
sees a growing lack of interest in tradi- 
tional forms of democratic participa- 
tion. 

He thinks many young people are tin- 
receptivc In the messages of the esta- 
blished political parties. 

His concern is about how to prevent 
people from “silently and conspicuously 
staying away from democracy". 

His worry was shown in a hook he 
wrote called Ham panne in Deutschland 
t Campaign in Germany). 

It is u collection of his political views 
and observations between 1981 and 
1983. 

Since il was published last year, Glotz 
might have become even more worried 
in view of the increasingly gap between 
polities and the population. And not on- 
ly the young. 

There are many direct clues to this 
gap. For example in the slogan Politik 
isi nicht a lies (Politics is not everything) 
put mil by the SPD’s leading candidate 
in the Lower Saxon state election, Ger- 
hard Schroder. That was no whim, it 
was a clear message. 

The SPD's candidate Tor chancellor- 
ship in the general election. Johannes 
Ran. also played the role of a politician 
who was not typical of Bonn politicians. 

Helmut Kohl in 1 976 and Franz Josef 
Strauss in 1980 tried much the same 
thing, hut Ran was much more sy ste- 
rnal ie. 

Another sign of this alienation is the 

Cvtislls. llN 0*111 011 lias l*Uk**1IIV M> bill lil- 
ies* that grounds for objection are mini- 
mal. 

But the mistrust caused by the con- 
troversy surrounding it could influence 
voters in the political centre who me not 
so worried aboiit the census in itself. 

The general election liirnoui was also 
indicative of growing political lack of 
interest (84.4 percent). 

Although it was still higher than in 
most comparable countries the turnout 
figure was the worst in llie F'cileral Re- 
public of Germany since 1953. 

It is also clear that, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, the drop or almost five per 
cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding general election figure in 
1983 cannot be explained away by sim- 
ply referring to the wintry conditions. 

Political scientist Rainer Olaf 
Schultze felt that the drop was a signal 
of “growing scepticism towards the elec- 
tion as the most important element of 
representative-democratic and conven- 
tional participation". 

One of Schullzc's findings, that politi- 
cal interest on (he whole is increasing 
despite the growing disinterest in tradi- 
tional forms of political activity, seems 
to be rather contradictory. 

Both surveys and day-to-day experi- 
ence have shown that it is comparatively 
easy to increase the degree of political 
involvement if, particularly nt lower le- 
vels, the political objectives promoted 
are comprehensible and not obfuscated 
by professional politicians. 

Werner Remmers (CDU), for exam- 
ple, talks of a “revitalisation of local 
communities”. 

People are not generally fed up with 
politics or the state. In fact, public opin- 
ion research shows that the government 
institutions have a relatively high and 
stable reputation. 

It is above all political parties which 


have lost their public appeal, in particu- 
lar via their activities in Bonn. 

The man in the street need only 
switch on his TV on an eleeiion evening 
to watch the traditional Homier Runde, 
a programme in which the chairmen of 
the parties represented in the Bundes- 
tag discuss the respective election out- 
comes, in discover what Peter Glolz 
calls “the inner lifelessness of the Bonn 
culture”, which, lie says, “is only enliv- 
ened by emotive words”. 

Politicians, political scientists and 
journalist* have repeatedly listed the in- 
dividual reasons for the increasing der- 
ogation of the party-political apparatus 
in Bonn. 

These include the self-complacency 
and self-service mentality of the parties, 
the various affairs (Kiessling, party 
funding. Neue Heim at) and the inability 
of the parlies to take appropriate steps 
fill lowing events such as the pollution of 
the Rhine. 

The journalist Hans lleigert 
(Siiddetusrhe Zeintnn) has described the 
general mood as one of “luiulantenuil 
mist not”, although ibis is olten maiked 
by a certain degree of laehrymosiiy. 

The findings of one survey shows that 
three out of five people feel that elec- 
tions are super lluons and that election 
promises luck any credibility, a le.suli 
which clearly indicates a deeply-moled 
mistrust. 

To put it another way: the majority o| 
voters do not feel that they aie being 
taken seriously by political parlies. 

The intelligentsia .ismiiihs the mlc ol 
multiplier in this process ol estrange- 
ment. hot It with regard to general mis* 
trust and laclirymosiiy. 

Al die beginning ot the ye at. fin ex- 
alt i pie. t lie week I y magaz i lie f •«■/- Spieiicf 
ran an interview in which both ihe inici- 
viewer (Horst Karasek) ami tin- inici- 
viowee (the author flans Magnus I n- 
zensberger) promptly agreed that the 
politicians currently iu powci in the 
Federal Republic of Germany are a sot- 
ry- looking bunch. 

Admittedly, the interview itself 
showed that both Karasek and I -nzens- 
berger knew very little about, and in 
sunie cases were not even mteiested in. 
political issues and procedures. 

Members of the intelligentsia, how- 
ever. are not the only ones to he riled by 
what politicians do or fail to do. 

The very way in which certain politi- 
cians confirm that there is growing mis- 
trust and then fail to ask themselves 
what the reasons for this mistrust might 
be tends to create or widen the gap be- 
tween political parties and the people 
they represent. 

The feeling of not being able to really 
achieve anything by voting or via other 
forms of political activity is not just a re- 
sult of the propaganda of a few die-hard 
Green fundamentalists, but of praciicul 
experience. 

At the same time an in all probability 
typically German demand for uncondi- 
tional ness is a significant factor in this 
context, an inclination to constantly ex- 
pect too much of or underestimate poli- 
tics (Remmers). 

Many people then tend to forget that 
there may be alternatives to various pat- 
terns of behaviour and objectives but 
not to politics as a whole. 

Rudolf Grosskopff 
(Deutsches Allgcmcincs Sunmagsblaii. 

Hamburg, 26 April I9H?) 
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Lots of toings and froings 
across the border 


R elation* between ihe two German 
stales seem to he riciurishing again 
despite the decision ul East Berlin's lead- 
er. Erich Honecker, not to visit West Ber- 
lin for the city's 750th anniversary. 

The re is a lot of contact at other levels. 
.Shortly after the general election in Janu- 
ary. Minister of Stale Wolfgang Schauhle 
of the Chancellor's Office visiicd Herr Ho- 
necker in E;lsI Berlin. 

Then Giinter Mittag, of the East Berlin 
polithureau, visited Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in Bonn. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister Mar- 
tin Bangemann, Bavarian Premier Franz 
Josef Strauss, Baden-Wumemberg Premi- 
er Lolhar Split h and senior FPD politician 
Wolfgang Mischnick all met Herr Honeck- 
er either ill the trade fair in Leipzig or in 
East Berlin. 

In Bonn, Bangepnann, Strauss and 
Hans-Joehen Vogel. FDP, CSU and SPD 
leaders respectively, met Herr Mittag. 

But despite all these exchanges, there is 
no sign yet of action. One field where there 
is scope is the long-awaited intra-German 
agreements oil environmental protection 
and cooperation in science and technol- 
ogy. The question of how West Berlin can 
he included is the point here. 

Neither agreement cun provide more 
than a framework for closer cooperation. 
The first moves will surely he strictly fac- 
tual exchange on specific projects — un- 
less. that is, the two sides really do turn 
over q new lent, particularly on. the envi- 
ronment. 

That might just he the case if actions 
fallow words in respect of recent propo- 
sals for an intra-Germun electric power 
sharing scheme. 

The idea of a power grid, including 
West Berlin, is not new. But in the past 
nothing came of it because of financial ob- 
jections and political misgivings. 

They were raised in both Bonn and 
West Berlin, which was reluctant to be- 

A grin, even if 
not a smile 

H ow nice can the Germans he to caeli 
other? The answer, as seen in Berlin 
right now, is '“a little nicer than at the 
height of the cold war." 

That is the significance of the "minor 
sensation” that contacts between East and 
West Berlin boroughs are to be re-esta- 
blished after a break of over 25 years. 

Berlin borough mayors from East and 
West are to discuss common problems. 
East Berlin leader Erich Honecker, in 
contrast, has declined to attend an official 
ceremony in West Berlin. 

These two news items are two sides of 
the same coin. The Soviet Union, with ref- 
erence to status considerations, has ad- 
vised East Berlin not to overstep the mark 
in intra-German affairs. 

Western Allies will also have breathed a 
sigh of relief that Helmut Kohl and Erich 
Honecker will not be seen together in 
West Berlin on 30 April. 

The symbolism of their meeting in the 
former German capital could have been 
open to too much misinterpret ation. 

The Allies are prepared to allow the 
Germans to be a lit rle nicer too each other 
— but no more. 

(SiutigarfcrZciiung. 16 April 1987) 


conic dependent on East German power 
supplies. 

But difficulties now beset plans to build 
new power stations in the divided city, es- 
pecially in view of its experiences with 
brown coal smog from East Germany (ex- 
periences shared in several areas along the 
border with East Germany). 

As a result East Berlin's interest in or- 
dering front the Federal Republic a power 
station equipped with the latest in environ- 
mental technology, to he paid for by sup- 
plies of Ihe power generated, is now seen 
in a different light. 

Even more far-reaching ideas are under 
consideration. East Berlin is evidently 
thinking in terms of supplying border re- 
gions of the Federal Republic with electric 
power to pay for imports from the West. 

It also has hopes of importing power 
from the Federal Republic when East Ger- 
many faces difficulties, ns it did this winter 
when open-cast brown coal mining was 
badly hit by the cold spell. 

As long as the Federal Republic has a 
power surplus supplies to the West by way 
of counter-trade may make little sense, but 
power supplied in the other direction 
would suit the West down to the ground. 

It would make both economic and poli- 
tical sense if, as part of the arrangement, a 
direct grid link could be established be- 
tween West Germany and West Berlin. 
But would East Berlin agree in that? 

Economic and political aspects are in- 
evitably interlinked. But the problems are 
made even more complex by environmen- 
tal considerations. 

What about the five million-plus tonnes 
of sulphur dioxide emission a year for 
which East Germany is responsible — al- 
most twice as much us SO> emission in the 
larger and more heavily industrialised 
Federal Republic? 

Half this atmospheric pollution is static 
cmissiun by brown coal-fired powered 
power stations. 

East Germany must rely on brmvn coal, 
its only domestic source of fossil energy. 
Importing more oil or gas would cost loo 
much. Nuclear power on a Inrgcr scale is 
controversial in both German states, quite 
apart front the capital outlay. 

So smokestack desulphuration is in- 
creasingly urgent, but experts doubt 
whether East Germany is capable of carry- 
ing (his out. 

They say intra-German environmental 
policy with a view to cleaner air will only 
be feasible if the Federal Republic is pre- 
pared to lend financial and technological 
assistance. Will the expense gain sufficient 
political support in the. West? 

The same question arises in an entirely 
different context. Last year there was a 
drastic increase in the number of Germans 
from East Germany who were allowed to 
visit the Federal Republic on “urgent fami- 
ly matters" — the only way in which they 
can visit the West before reaching pen- 
sionable age. 

Figures released in Bonn suggest an in- 
crease from 66,000 to 200,000 visits, but 
these figures are far too low. Visits from 
East Germany are noted more by coincid- 
ence than by design, so East German fi- 
gure, 575,000 permits issued in 1986, 
rings true. 

The East Berlin government has thus 
fulfilled repeated undertakings in an alto- 
gether sensational manner, not the least 
sensation being the release of the official 
figure. 

The evident intention is to suggest to 


umlcr-(i5s in East Germany that they can 
hope to visit the West more often. 

Above all. they have for sonic time in- 
creasingly been allowed to visit the West 
mi grounds of neither an urgent nor a lam- 
ily nature. Is the border being thrown open 
to nil? 

This increase in quantity would be 
transformed into a qualitative improve- 
ment in intra-German lies if hints from 
East Berlin that nearly three million visits 
a year might be possible were to ho borne 
out in practice. 

The number of visits to the Federal Re- 
public by pensioners from East Germany 
has been roughly 1.5 million a year for a 
while. Yet even if they were discounted, 
other visits and visitors would equal them 
in number. 

East Berlin leaders seem intent on fur- 
ther reducing domestic pressure resulting 
from the strictly limited freedom of travel 
enjoyed by East Germans under o5. 

This is indirectly confirmed by the grad- 
ual decline in number to previous levels of 
exit permits to leave East Germany for 
good and migrate to the West. 

Herr Honecker has evidently decided 
to take the edge off the backlog ol applic- 
ations lo migrate to (he West by making it 
much easier to visit the West temporarily. 

This is a dramatic experiment in that 
past applications for exit permits to leave 
East Germany for good have often been 
made by people who had earlier visited the 
West temporarily. 

Be that as it may. nothing is more in 
keeping with the aims and objectives of 
Bonn's Deutschlandpolilik titan to encou- 
rage the largest possible number of iniru- 
Gcrman visits: from West to East and, in 
particular, from East to West. 

Yet if increasing numbers of people 
from East Germany visit the Federal Re- 
public without assistance from relatives or 
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friends in the West, how are they to pay 
for their stay? 

East Berlin allows them to bring with 
them up lo DM70 in hard currency, de- 
pending on the length of their slay, ami 
even that is a fairly heavy sacrifice for East 
Germany, which is constantly slan t of for- 
eign exchange. 

Visitors from East Germany tire enti- 
tled to DM30 from the Federal govern- 
ment on their first visit in any calendar 
year and to DM2(J from many of the 
Lander. 

Many local authorities also help out in 
cash or kind. But that still isn’t tiny where 
near enough to make ends meet. 

In practice many opportunities of lend- 
ing further assistance may arise, but it will 
be another, matter if visitors from the East 
start coming to the West by the million. 

Germans from the East o'annot all stay 1 
with relatives and friends in the Federal 
Republic. They may, indeed, not want lo. 
So how are they going to he able to pay 
their way in the long term? 

East Germany might well try lo persu- 
ade the West to make financial provisions 
in return for the easing of travel restric- 
tions. One wonders what price taxpayers 
in the Federal Republic will be prepared 
to pay for the privilege of intra-Germun 
ties. 

This question may not figure highly on 
the agenda, but whatever the topic — a 
power grid, environmental protection or 
travel arrangements — , the moment of fi- 
nancial truth is sure to come. 

Sooner or later fine words will be pul in 
the intra-Germun test — in East Germany 
and in the West. 

CarbChriuian Kaiser 

(Die Zcit, Hamburg, 17 April 1VX7) 


No surprise as 
Honecker 
stays at home 

W est Berlin Mayor Ehcrhsirtl Dj™ 
gen knew lor certain that tj.- 
Berlin's party leader, l-ricli lloiicda 
would not he attending 75(»th ;imm a 
sary celebrations in the Western pan,.- 
the city just 1 7 days beforehand. 

Now he will not have to go i hrougf 
any const it uiiunal or diplomatic hidt 
wire artistry to accommodate visitor- 
including Federal ITesidom Kichar. 
von Wei/siieker ami Chancellor f Jdmc 
Kohl at the opening celebrations. 

The news came as no surprise aft. 
weeks of increasingly strong hints fine 
the East that the time was not yet rip: 
for such a visit despite progress in tri- 
al ions between the two German states. 

So the only wagers that will ncotb 
be honoured in West Berlin w ill be he 
that Herr Honecker would not enru 
until ihe last minute, showing 
ouslv he had considered the ntaitor/i. 
bad long seemed sure to decline in- 
vitation. 

The next move imiM be to keep i».' 
minimum any damage dial has Iko 
done. I his term was used by Merr l lo 
noeker himself, albeit in c«mncciiot 
with his siini. alter the Nnio decision i« 
station Pershing 2 and cruise missiles n 
Western Europe, to limii the damage k« 
relations between the two lieinun 
slates. 

The current situation is lar less do 
malic. Nearly all links between Bon 
and East Berlin seem to be so welluik. 
thill lien I bmecker's absence I mill ll . 
h) April West Beilin gala is seen a-i. 
hiccup, nut a niajoi upset. 

The West Beilin authorities are non 
etheless slightly annoyed that Herr Hv 
ncckcr based Ins teliisal mi a July luw- 
letter by Miiyoi Diepgeii warning t.nn: 
heads of government not to attend ofh 
eiul 75llth anniversary ceremonies ir 
I nisi Berlin. 

West Berlin officials also k-lt it wmilJ 
have been more tactlul of lien I l.nuvE 
cr lo wait until Mavm Diepgeii hail re 
turned trout bis visit to Yiignsl.ivblv 
fore breaking the news. 

file East Beilin leadei is re:»'«-^ 
however. 10 bate been in a difficult \* v 
silion. There can be little doubt iliath- 
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Adenauer, the legend who built 
hope out of the post-war rubble 

pgememe3eitung 


K onrad Adenauer was a legend in his 
iileiime. Twcim \ears after bis death, 
he is still regarded as die most important 
poM-war German politician, if anything, 
his reputation has increased. 

Even the Opposition readily ac- 
knowledges wluit be accomplished. 

ll ever a man could be said to base 
gi\en service to his country, an often- 
awarded acokulc. then surely it was 
Konrad Adenauer. 

Adenauer's finest hour came as Ger- 
many. both East and West, lay in rubble 
after the Second World War. I hen. it 
seemed the future held only insignific- 
ance. dependence and economic poverty. 

It was largely Adenauer's doing that 
this changed. Germany was now much 
smaller and divided as well, Despite 
ibis, it quickly regained the ability to act 
independently. 

It managed an economic recovery 
and returned to the fold as an equal 
member of the family of free nations. 

At the pensionable age of 73 Konrad 
Adenauer assumed responsibility for 
the newly-established Federal Republic 
of Germany as its first Chancellor, or 
head of government. 

He had previously been known to few 
people I •inside the Rhineland. Appoint- 
ed Mayor of Cologne in 191 7. he played 
a major role in the city's development 
for Ihe next lb years until the Nazis 
sacked him immediately they came to 
power in 1 11 33. 

In 1 1 >4 5 the Americans reinstated 
him but he was again dismissed, this 
time by the Briisli a lew months later as 
incompetent. 

Mix subsequent career is well known. 
He coordinated the ncwly-l'minded 
Christian Democratic Union, which was 
initially seen by many ns n mere .succes- 
sor to the erstwhile Roman Catholic 
Centre Party. 

In the Parliamentary Council he 
paved the way for the establishment of 
riie Federal Republic of Germany. 


I’lie Modeling Federal Republic 
joined the Council of Europe, the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community and 
Na to and became a lull and equal mcin- 
hei of the Western world. 

At the same time the West German 
"economic miracle" was wrought. due lo 
no small extent to US economic aid and 
abandonment of the Allied policy of 
dismantling German industry. 

In lies with the East. Adenauer 
nellies ed some detente, establishing di- 
plomatic relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion in 1955. but German reunification 
was out of the question. 

Tension between the superpowers and 
their respective blocs ruled out a merger 
between the Federal Republic and East 
Germany then and now. On this point 
there has been no change whatever. 

What began under Adenauer has held 
good. Relations with France, greatly en- 
hanced by the personal relationship be- 
tween Konrad Adenauer and Charles de 
Gaulle, have developed into genuine 
partnership. 

Regardless of setbacks, sound prog- 
ress lias been made toward a united Eu- 
rope. while the Federal Republic as a 
sovereign and acknowledged state has 
gained considerable political and ccon- 


wniiltl have liked to attend the reunited the three Western zones 

Berlin ceremony but was lofd by riir 
Kremlin lo think up some plausible n 
son for refusing in do so.,- 

Leaders in both halves r»r the diviil.i 
city will now realise that the jiowerstL- 
be arc so touchy about lire- eit\ s I'uuf - 
Pqwer status that events such as olfku 
visits by Herr Honecker pi Hen Du? 
gen to the other halt • it riie city .it- 
frowned on. 

Herr IlniiLvker would luoe tacitly 
knowledges! the status quo m West Ber- 
lin if he had attended a ceremony then 
alongside President Wei/saekei af 13 
Chancellor Kohl. 

The Western powers are imu wmri^ 

Mayor Dicpgcn would do much 
.same in Last Berlin it he were to aiicrJ ■ 
a similar ceremony in the Palace ofRf 
public there on 2.1 October. 

The Iasi word has nm set been T 1 " ^ 
ken on the subject, but Herr Honcckfl- \ 
decision not to \reii West Berlin ^ j 
definitely made it less likely that Map* ; 

Dicpgcn will be able to accept hast G cf ‘ 
many's invitation. 

Ilviiwri MnivhMf* 1 a 

(Allgcnu.-iHcZutuc.i-.. M.nn/, H April . 



mine importance. 

Adenauer's poli- 
cies had friends 
and Toes during his 
lifetime and his 14 
years as Federal 
Chancellor. His in- 
sistent. ai times 
dictatorial manner 
gave rise to opposi- 
tion oven in his mvn 
party, finally forc- 
ing him lo resign in 1 90 3. But the direc- 
tion the Federal Republic was to take 
had been so clearly outlined by the “Old 
Man of Rhondorf" that political deci- 
sions to this day bear the unmistakable 
hallmark of Adenauer's influence. 

Konrad Adenauer retained his vital- 
ity and not infrequent tendency toward 
pugnaciousness until very old age and 
long after he was outof office. 

Even as a 90-y ear-old he still had 
much to say to younger generations of 
politicians. He gave valued advice. The 
international respect in which he was 
held outlived him. as did the admira- 
tion many Germans fell lor the "Old 
Man." 

His funeral in Cologne testified to his 
continued importance. Statesmen from 


He sought freedom, peace and unity 


. Adenauer. 

O’ hoi”' Sven hinuint 

all over the world took part in the funer- 
al procession. 

His coffin was preceded by 1 5 colon- 
els bearing 49 orders and medals on 
cushions. Dr Adenauer also held many 
academic distinctions, including no few- 
er than 2d honorary PhDs, 

Many books have been written about 
him. Many of his typical Rhenish expres- 
sions have found their way into dictiona- 
ries of quotations. Some of his negative 
characteristics have been forgotten. 

He is now remembered as a father of 
his country, a fatherland that no longer 
existed when he assumed office but 
gradually look sluipe again under his 
leadership. 

Uunihvr Leichvr 

( AlIvs.-iiii-iiiL Zeiimig. M.iin/. IS April I 'JH 7j 


of occupation. 

He was elected its first Chancellor in 
the Bundestag by a majority of one — his 
own. casting vote as Speaker of the House. 

At this stage he could hardly have 
been called generally popular. His 
breakthrough did nut come until U*55. 
when his resolute stand in talks with the 
Soviet Union on the return of the last 
German prisoners of w ar w on him over- 
night the reputation of being an Iron 
Chancellor. 

His aims were clear from the moment 
he luok over the reins of government in 
1949. He was determined to regain 
sovereignty for the Federal Republic, to 
reconcile Germany with neighbouring 
France and. jointly with France, to pave 
the wav for a united Europe, which in 
turn would make German reunification 
possible. 

The Federal Republic gained sover- 
eignly within a few years. By the terms 
of the 1952 Bonn Convention the Allies 
largely relinquished their rights in Ger- 
many. while Bonn gained control of 
German foreign policy by the terms of 
the 1955 Paris Treaty. 


T wenty years ago the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany w as in mourning for 
;t week. S talesmen from sill over ihe 
wniKI itiei In puv Khui.hI Aileiisuicr 
their last respects as his coffin lay in 
slate in Cologne Cathedral. 

On the day of what was a unique fun- 
eral ceremony Federal President Hein- 
rich l.iihke joined, in a gesture of en- 
treaty. the hands of his American and 
French counterparts. Lyndon B. John- 
son and Charles de Cituille. 

In death the greatness and extraordi- 
nary cltai actor of Konrad Adenauer were 
as strikingly apparent as in his lifetime. 

Never before, and never since, in the 
history of the Federal Republic has a 
politician's death given rise lo so many 
anti such powerful sensations of sorrow 
and forlornness. 

Ordinary people fell shocked, sensing 
a void and u feeling of personal loss. 

Yet Adenauer, despite his Rhenish 
bonhomie, had always taken care to 
keep his distance — partly as a politi- 
cian and partly to uphold the authority 
of office. He was never haughty but al- 
ways high-spirited and self-assured. 

Adenauer never conveyed the im- 
pression uf being the sort of person who 
would give you a friendly clap on the 
shoulder. Millions of Germans saw him 
as the father of the fatherland. 

He dedicated himself wholeheartedly 
to his country, cared for it like a father 
and took decisions on its behalf. 

Some of his decisions were devious, 
some were wrong. All were taken with 
the country's interests, as he saw them, 
at heart. 

Easter Sunday 1987 is the 20lh an- 
niversary of Adenauer's death. It is, per- 
haps, an unusual juxtaposition. But all 
over the country and throughout the 
media Adenauer's life and times have 
been recalled. 

This alone is surely a sign of how 
great and unusual a politician he is still 
felt to have been. 

To say he was extraordinary is not lo 
glorify him. Adenauer was not a man 


What he meant 
to Germany 
and to others 

who sought to avoid the parry uml 
thrust of polemics. He frequently 
brought hostility lo a head during elec- 
tion campaigns. 

His policy imulc no headway toward 
reunification, an aim embodied in Basic 
Law, the 1949 Bonn constitution. But 
that was due to a clear and deliberate 
decision. 

Adenauer's political priorities, in or- 
der of importance, were freedom, peace 
and unity — with unity third and lust. 

Wltut has become of Adenauer's objec- 
tives and what remains of his policies? 
Was he right in saying, when he was forced 
lo resign as Chancellor in 1 963, that: “I am 
not leaving with an easy heart.'' 

What importance is attached today to 
the following sentence in his Iasi public 
speech, made in 1967: “The decisive 
factor is luve of one's neighbour and 
love of one's people"? 

1 Simple though it may .sound, that, in 
essence, was the basis of Adenauer’s 
grand design. 

What remains, endorsed by a major- 
ity of public opinion, is the Federal Re- 
public’s ties with the West. But minority 
ppinion is opposed to these ties. 

The social, free-market economy also 
survives, although it too has its oppo- 
nents. Friendship with France is undis- 
puted and has been consolidated, but 
the European Community lacks mo- 
mentum. 

At home, the system of parliamentary 
government rests on firm foundations, 
although it is held in less esteem by 
some — mainly members of the younger 
generation (for which some politicians 
are partly lo blame). 

Adenauer in his day never tired of 


stressing the overriding impoi lance of 
Freedom, of religion and of belief. He 
fought eorniminisin as an opponent of 
diet an >i ship of any kind. 

A majority of people in today's I cd- 
crtil Republic of Ciermuiiy can coiiui 
themselves lucky lo have bad no per- 
sonal experience of dictatorship, which 
may be why freedom is no longer felt by 
all to be of overriding importance. 

Religion cun hardly be said to be 
making headway, while the term -com- 
munist'’ bus in many cases been re- 
placed by the more harmless-sounding 
•\ucinlisl.” 

Wishful thinking Inis replaced the 
political realism that Adenauer pinc- 
liscd, and the old German evil, impati- 
ence. is back on the increase. 

Pei* pie expect problems to be solved 
straight away. Patience and allowing 
developments tu develop arc irrespon- 
sibly dismissed as inactivity on the purl 
of a political adversary. 

Politics ns practised by Konrad Ade- 
nauer also involves — one is bound to 
add — taking clear decisions once the 
lime is ripe. 

Anthony Eden, British Foreign Se- 
cretary and later Prime Minister, said: 
“Chancellor Adenuucr is a firm believer 
in patience and in the healing properties 
of time. Little wonder the Russians 
found it hard to put him off a target he 
had once set himself.'* 

Patience as u virtue is of great political 
importance in every way, and not just in 
relations with the Soviet Union. Ger- 
mans, sad to say, readily underrate it. 

In 1987 Konrad Adenauer can no 
longer be the sole yardstick of politics, 
but we would do well to remember him, 
especially his fundamental decisions on 
home and foreign policy. 

They remain right lo this very day 
and democrats must defend them. They 
are worth defending, as is the Federal 
Republic, which largely bears Adenau- 
er's imprint — for all its shortcomings. 

Rudolf Bauer 

(Rheinische Posl, Diissetdarf. 18 April 1987) 
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■ THE WORKFORCE 

Employers, engineerings workers, pull 
back from brink to reach agreement 

1 lie 111 real of an industrial dispute l»y engineers anil metal (lie employers. The agreement provides for a pay rise ufl7 
workers lias been averted. A compromise pay agreement lias per cent and a two-stage reduction of t lie working week from 
■•ecu reached hy me metalworkers' union, IG Mclall, and 38 to 37 hours. 

U nion and management repr user.- public service sector was an obvious Union leaders were also worried 
Ui lives in (he ineln iniln.mrv set- viurvil . . 


lalives in the metal industry set- 
tled their differences peacefully in the 
end, although the nigin before alt the 
indications were dial there would he a 
sirike. 

Both Werner Stumpfc, the president 
of the Ge sanu met all employers’ feder- 
ation, and Franz Sieinkiihler, the head 
of IG Mclall, the metalworkers’ union, 
were emphasising the points of disun- 
ity. Bui reason prevailed. 

The agreement is a success for both 
sides and for the free collective liar- 
gaining system. 

Employers and unions have 
hammered nut u solution on their own, 
without having to cali in an arbitrator 
or .stage a major industrial dispute. 

The metal industry has followed the 
example set by the public service sec- 
tor, where agreement on pay was 
quickly reached in March — without 
an arbitrator. 

In the latter ease, however, negoti- 
ations were a lot easier, since they 
centred on pay rises only and did not 
include the awkward question of a 
shorter working week. 

Nevertheless, the agreement in the 


public service sector was an obvious 
signal. 

The agreement is also a big personal 
success for the two new negotiators. 
This was the first major test for both 
Sluinpfc and Sieinkiihler. 

Both were called upon to demonstr- 
ate their ability to find a wny out of 
tricky situations. 

Both sides wanted to avoid a 
spreading industrial conflict and a tri- 
al of strength. This made it easier to 
come to a compromise. 

Employers and unions repeatedly 
stressed that they were opposed to an 
industrial dispute, which almost meant 
that negotiations in Bad Homburg 
were hound to succeed. 

A dispute would have come at the 
worst possible time for both sides. 

IG Mctail was pushed for time, 
since an arbitration procedure would 
have dragged on well into May. 

If this had failed there would not 
have been much time left for the union 
to rally its members for an all-out 
strike. 

The summer holidays start mid-June 
in Hesse and at the beginning of July in 
(he important collective bargaining re- 
gion of Baden-Wiirttemberg. 
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U n inn lenders were also worried 
about the possible effects the amended 
version of the controversial paragraph 
lift of the Labour Promotion Law 
might have during a major strike. 

Such a strike might nut only weigh 
heavily on the union's strike funds, but 
also sap the strength of the entire strike 
movement. 

The wounds inflicted during the long 
industrial dispute in 1984 have not yet 
healed. 

Employers were also keen on pre- 
venting a conflict. 

The metal industry is particularly 
hard hit by the economy’s deteriorating 
prospects. 

There hns been a noticeable drop in 
export orders and a slackening off of 
domestic investments. 

In such a situation the loss oF produc- 
tion caused by a lengthy industrial dis- 
pute is clearly undesirable. 

The agreement reached is a compro- 
mise. As Stumpfe put it: “Both sides 
have lost a few of their feathers”. 

IG Mctail set out to push through a 
phase plan, the final stage of which was 


The chemicals industry has readied an 
agreement on part-time employment 
with the union, IG Chemie. It is be- 
lieved to be the first such agreement in 
this country and it conics after the engi- 
neering and metalworkers* union, IG 
Mctail, had drawn up a resolution re- 
commending strict conditions before 
any such agreement was made. IG Mc- 
tail is the biggest trade union in the 
country and its decisions and agree- 
ments arc usually regarded as standard 
for other, smaller unions. The IG Chc- 
mie agreement differs from several 
points made by tile engineers** union, 
which said among other things in its 
resolution that it would do all it could to 
limit part-time employment. 

T he IG Metall resolution said it 
wanted to limit part-time employ- 
ment and, above all, prevent a reduction 
in the total number of employed per- 
sons through the conversion of full-time 
into part-time jobs. 

“In order to put a stop to unregulated 
and insecure working conditions for 
part-time employees we demand: first! 
the setting up of part-time jobs and the 
regulation of working conditions for 
part-time employees within the frame- 
work of existing collective agreement 
provisions and only with the approval of 
the works council; and 
“Second, the setting up of part-time 
jobs only in the form of employment 
which is subject to social insurance con- 
tributions and with a fixed number of 
daily working hours and a fixed number 
of weekly working days ” 

Union and management in the chemi- 
cals industry have now agreed on deal 
on part-time employment, probably the 
first such deal in the Federal Republic. 

Both sides have worked out a solu- 
tion suited to their respective needs. 

The agreement guarantees appren- 
tices regular employment, at least on a 


m he the 35-lmur week. The agreeing 
however, only envisages a cut in 
working lime in 37 hours by I US9 

Nonetheless, the union has :,c|ij ck 
a great tlenl in view of the Inci ili ;il 1|( ! 
ly hid farewell to the KMionr w tir j^ 
week three years ago. 

I inpliiyeis have been able 
vent the introduction of s | |n[] l 
working week this year and Iniven,* 
limed a pay increase {3.7 per cent -J', 

I August. I 9.x 7) which is only slighj 
higher than the increase agreed up, 
in the public service sector (.1.4 p 
cent). " r ’ 

The three-year term o| this ;i erf 
merit is .something new in the inclal r 
dustry and provides a sound basis f 
ealeulaiioiis in this industry. 

The deal luis yel to be eon 1 1^7 
regional pay negotiations. 

Top-level agreement . however. hj 
signal whicli regional negotiaturscaiisH 
ignore. 

It is also a guideline lor the cuntn 
pay negotiations in th L . printing a. 
banking industries. e\en it the pri ntir 
industry’s employers emphasise than! 
metal industry agreement has n, l/v fa 
function. 

A speedy compromise in these- 
dustries would also he a major sir cl. • 
for the system of Iree collective bs 
gaining. 

An important round ol collect 
bargaining would then have been era 
eluded without arbitration aiul withot 
an industrial dispute. 

WolJ'nanti ( liUmmn 

(ilunmivursL-he AUgi'iucim-, 2 t April W 


Chemicals unioi 
gets deal on 
part-time work 

step-by-step basis, when they fini** 
their apprenticeship. 

It also gives workers who want 1 
work part lime, and there are many '■ 
them, the chance In do so. 

The exchange between workers infer- 
esled in part-time or full-tinie ciiyA’ 1 '- 
ment is contractually regulated wd or- 
ganised. 

Part-time employees still exprev^ 
benefit Irom the provisions of the indw 
try-wide "framework agreement" 
the codermination rights of woiks our 
cils as specified in the Works Gonsr.- 
tionAcl. 

As a kind of compensation for 
agreement, which primarily benefc 1 
employees, the employers have been s'- 
sured greater flexibility of workk! 
hours. 

The number of hours to be worked! 
part-time employees can be spread if 
accordance with capacity use denianc 
over a period of six months, cvf 
though there is a minimum of foe 
working hours a day. 

Pay policy is no longer viewed as a di- 
alectical process of thesis and antithes* 
followed hy a forced synthesis afitf 
lough conflict. 

Both sides regard themselves 
members of the same rope party, cli®^ 
ing up the mountains of collective^' ^ 
gaining together. 

This explains why thev have nianaf^ 
to climb much higher than the IG Md* 1 
and the employers’ federation in ^ 
metal industry. 

Hans Mundorf 

(Ii.in>li M 1 I. 1 II. fJiiv ittlorr. 14 Apnl 5VkI) 
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T he IMF and the World Bank have 
become venerable institutions, but 
their roles arc still misunderstood. 

High-flying expectations are placed 
in them, as though they were in a posi- 
tion to eliminate the world’s economic 
ills and to do more for development aid. 

Yel neither is a development aid in- 
stitution in the sense that it grants loans 
at concessional rates. Both are olicn 
urgeil to do so. They arc among the 
world's most maligned helpers. 

The World Bank raises in interna- 
tional capital markets the funds it redis- 
tributes in loans. As its member-coun- 
tries stand guarantor for it, the bank can 
raise funds on favourable terms. 

The World Bank only grants soft lo- 
ans via a subsidiary, the International 
Development Association. IDA funds 


MONEY 


Misunderstood roles of the 
IMF and World Bank 


are replenished every three years by 
contributions made by ahoul 3d coun- 
tries. 

Hie IMF is responsible for the 
smooth running of the international 
monetary system and grants member- 
countries short- to medium-term loans, 
roughly at market rales, to enable them 
to cope with balancc-i if- payments diffi- 
culties. 

The individual country's credit line is, 
roughly .speaking, dependent on its quo- 
ta as a paying member of the Fund. 

The IMF's only contribution toward 
development aid as such is that it grant- 
ed .soft loans on the proceeds of its sales 
of gold holdings. 

Repayments of these soft loans are 
now being used, via the siruciural adap- 


tation facility, to grant loans to coun- 
tries with very low per capita incomes, 
funds being administered hy the Worhl 
Bank. 

Both themselves adapt to changes in 
the world. At the spring meeting of the 
IMF interim committee ami ihe IMF 
and World Bank development commit- 
tee this was evident in a clearer distinc- 
tion being drawn between very poor 
countries, about 4<l iu number, and 
heavily indebted countries — the 15 
“Baker countries.” 

The first group arc to qualify mainly 
for IDA and structural adaptation fund 
loans, Industrialised countries that 
grant them bilateral loans are also sup- 
posed to offer concessional terms. 

These “poor" countries do not pose 
overwhelming problems for the interna- 
tional financial system. Commercial 
banks have lent them little or nothing, 
si 1 they have little to do with the “debt 
crisis.” 

The heavily indebted countries, many 
of which are well over the poverty 
threshold {per capita income of $4211 
per annum), some falling not far short *4 
$2,00(1 per annum, will hit the headlines 
for some time if they continue to fail to 
regain creditworthiness. 

The Baker Initiative, a combination 
of domestic adaptation measures. 
World Bank loans in support of econ- 
omic policies geared more to the free 
inmkL-l. 1MI- bridging Iniiiis with fiiinn- 
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cial and monetary policy strings and 
extra commercial bank loan facilities, is 
aimed at these countries. 

In a nutshell the combination could 
he summarised ns creditworthiness via 
growth opportunities. 

The World Bank mainly granted pro- 
ject loans until the debt crisis gained 
momentum. Project loans were dis- 
bursed over longer periods. 

In recent years the bank has taken to 
granting highly indebted countries 
large-scale economic adaptation loans 
that were disbursed more promptly. 

Barher Conablc, World Bank presi- 
dent since mid- 1 986. is in the process ot 
redirecting loan policy by means of re- 
organisation within the Bank. 

The new organisational arrangements 
have yet to he finalised hut fears have 
already been voiced that the Bank may 
forfeit the services of a number of ex- 
perts in project financing and financing 
in specific sectors, such as agriculture. 

Mr Conablc, a long-serving and re- 
spected member of the IIS House of 
Representatives, sees his role as a politi- 
cal one. 

A settlement of the debt crisis, taking 
it out of the headlines, is certainly in the 


US interest, especially as Latin Ameri- 
can countries are mainly concerned. 

Mr Conablc would like to see the 
Baker Initiative succeed, and he has 
demonstrated on Capitol l-lill that he 
has the staying power to sec through to 
its conclusion any task he may have in 
hand. 

The IMF on its pari is evidently keen 
to reinterpret the conditions subject to 
which member-countries are granted lo- 
ans. It has been criticised for the tough 
terms imposed immediately after the 
dehi crisis arose. 

The new managing director, Michel 
Camdessus, is working on formulas that 
link the terms with the prerequisites Tor 
growth. 

The IMF seems to be more prepared 
than in the past to consider a country's 
specific situation. This is because it do- 
esn’t want 10 be accused of having been 
to blame for soeial tension, accusations 
of this kind having been made. 

The IMF and the World Bank are 
heading in a difficult direction, on a 
path fraught with risks. Those who feel 
uneasy about it risk being accused of 
hearilcssncss toward people in the 
developing countries. 

Yet they may well worn lei whether 
the risk of the IMF and the World Bank 
In* ing increasingly subjected to political 
influence might not prove the mine seri- 
ous the mure flexible an altitude they 

la ^ Cl Wilhelm Vu/f 

(1-r.iiikfiiiii-i AUueiiRiuc A-mnii: 

tin l)viilM , hl;i]iil. IS.\|'iil I**S7| 


P ublic sector debt lias almost doub- 
led so far in the |9Hlls — from 414 
billion marks in 1979 to SO 2 billion at 
the end of last year — says a Bundes- 
bank repot 1. 

Economists at the hank say the debt 
is likely to continue rising in the fore- 
seeable future, 

The hank's figures mean that three 
factors have not been enough to stabi- 
lise the debt: Ihe CDU’s return to power 
in Bonn in 1 982; the hig profits remit- 
ted by the Bundesbank; and successive 
cuts in welfare spending. 

Federal. Land and local authority 
debts now amount to over 40 per cent 
of GNP, as against a little over 30 per 
cent seven years ago. 

There arc no signs of economies in 
Federal government spending. The Fed- 
eral government boosted its liabilities lo 
nearly DM4l5bn in the period under 
review, accounting fur over half the na- 
tional debt. 

Chancellor Kohl's government pro- 
mised before assuming power in Octob- 
er 1982 to reduce the Federal govern- 
ment's debt. It has failed to do so. 

Between 1979 and 1982, when the 
Social Democrats were in power in 
Bonn, the Federal government's debts 
increased by over DM lOObn to 
DM3U9bn. 

The Christian Democrats' rrack re- 
cord has not been much belter. Over the 
next four years they increased the debt 
hy a further DM 1 OObn-plus. 

The Lander have fared even worse. 
Between 1979 and 1986 their debts in- 
creased hy 130 per cent to DM264hn, 
whereas local authority debts grew by a 
little over one quarter to DM I I6bn. 

The heavy increase in borrowing by 
(he Lander has doubtless been due to 
structural problems and to the enor- 
mous increase in unemployment that 
has accompanied them. 

Bundesbank economists refer to this 
phenomenon as “unfavourable regional 
economic development.” 

There has been a clear change in one 
respect: the source of loans. In the 


Rise in public 
debt despite 
spending cuts 

1970s tile government deficit was large- 
ly financed by domestic hanks. 1 .0:1 ns 
lire now raised mainly abroad. 

Last year foreign loans met over 2d 
per cent of the public sector borrowing 
requirement, as iiguinsl a mere live pci 
cent seven years ago. 

Over the same period borrowing 
from German banks declined Irom over 
7t) 10 ahoul oil per cent ol the total, with 
private investors lending the remaining 
20 percent or sir. 

Last year alone the foreign debts 
owed by the Federal anil Land govern- 
ments and local authorities increased by 
DM35.5hn, accounting for 86 per cent 
of the public sector borrowing require- 
ment (of which the Federal government 
accounted for the lion's share). 

One main reason for this interest 
shown hy foreign investors was. as the 
Bundesbank sees iu the abolition of 
withholding tax in 1984. Investors were 
also keen to invest in DM bonds be- 
cause they expected the deutschemark 
10 gain in value. 

The Bundesbank secs this reliance on 
foreign capital as a serious danger to the 
German economy. It could certainly 
prove one if the situation were to be re- 
versed. 

Just as fast ns expectations of DM re- 
valuation has attracted foreign capital, 
capital could be withdrawn if even lower 
DM interest rates were felt to make 
deutschemark investment less attractive. 

The public sector is advised to raise 
loans with a wider range of durations 
and terms to make them more attractive 
for domestic investors and to reduce (he 
risk posed by ton high a level of foreign 
investment. 

(Franlfiiricr Rundsch.iu, April taN7| 
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■ ELECTRONICS 

Europeans take 
the battle to 
the Japanese 

E uropean numiifaciurcrs of televi- 
sion sets, video equipment and ac- 
cessories had a heller year in I486 than 
I hey expected. 

Sales in Germany were up 7.1 per 
cent al 15 hillion marks. 

The days ure past when Ihe industry 
wailed about the Japanese export steam 
roller. Producers have themselves gut 
sirougcr ami intensified their develop- 
ment efforts. 

European producers have made ad- 
justments for improved sales of colour 
television sets and video- recorders. 
Overcapacities have been cut hack. 

This strategy has worked. After a run 
of had years, many producers have 
tunic back into the black. Dm the indus- 
try si ill needs Mrtieiurul changes. 

ll is no accident dial German manufac- 
turers are looking at the French Thomp- 
son Group and its German subsidiaries. 
1 here is no doubt that the concentration 
process in the industry will continue. 

There is already n network of coopera- 
tion in the industry. Bui further hunching 
together of companies, which the trade is 
nol very keen on of course, is imlispcnsj- 
ble. In view of rite competition from the 
Far East, dial is always on the verge of 
gaining the iipperhnnd. even' move possi- 
ble to rationalise product ion imisi be 
made to bringdown production costs. 

It is getting ‘'more unil more iiflpo'rtanl 
to develop foreign markets so as to have 
a firm sales basis. 

It should give encouragement to rea- 
lise that the Japanese tire no different 
from anyone else. Lust year the Japa- 
nese entertainments electronics indus- 
try's* many years of continuous success 
came to an end. The weakness of lire 
American dollar and a massive drop in 
exports hit the Japanese industry badly. 

In addition the com petit ion pul up by 
South Korean manufacturers such as 
Goldstar and Sninsung increased enor- 
mously. The South Korean electronics 
industry has already captured signifi- 
cant market shares in sectors of the tele- 
vision and audio equipment market in 
lire Federal Jtepublic. 

The i rend in the industry is under- 
lined by Far East companies that are 
trying more and more In transfer pro- 
duction to sales areas. Any number of 
projects in Europe emphasise this. 


Then a group ul other producers 
from the photographic or pure electron- 
ics industry are breaking into entertain- 
ment electronics. 

Innovation has become all-important 
as has been shown by the boom in sales 
of compact discs (CDs), video cameras 
ami camcorders (camera and recorder 
combined). 

Industry experts agree that there will be 
many attractive new products tit the bien- 
nial Merlin international radio and televi- 
sion exhibition in August and September. 

It is cxpecied that the industry's shop 
window will boost sales. In the first half 
of this year business developed only 
moderately. 

Much attention will be given to deve- 
lopments in improved television pic- 
tures. CD video systems ami digital au- 
dio tape-recorders (DATs). 

Sales leaders continue to he colour 
television sets and video-recorders. 

Digitalisation is the magic word that 
is spreading into production pro- 
grammes. Mtn digital products do mu al- 
ways live up to their reputation. 

The choice of television programmes 
continues to be extended, which is good 
news for the future of the entertain- 
ments electronics industry, even if 
competition gels tougher all the lime — 
good for consumers — prices are hound 

lo Werner Nciizcl 

(DitiWVli.Uttnn. 21 Apiil t«B7) 


Soccer world cup boosts 
colour TV-set sales 


C olour television sets remain the 
mainstay of the German leisure 
electronics industry Iasi year: sales last 
year were 4.1 billion marks compared 
with 3.75 hillion the year before. I’ll is 
helped push the industry's retail sales 
lip 7. 1 percent to ]5hillion marks. 

The world soccer championship in 
Mexico pushed colour television set 
sales, particularly portables, in the first 
half last year. 

More than 5(MU»i(t sets were suitable 
for videotext and 2U,WH1 for viewdata. 

Colour television saturation in- 
creased in liKft from the previous 8f> 
per cent to 88 per cent. The trend is for 
sets with flat rectangular cathode-ray 
tubes with an increased accent on dig- 
italisation. 

Hi-fi equipment came in at second 
place with sales of DM3.J7bn (1985 
l3M2.v8hn). according to indusii v asso- 
ciation spokesman Wiesingcr. 

Sales from producers to the trade of 
the hi-fi bestseller, compact disc play- 
ers, increased by I5ll per cent to 
(S 50,000 units, easily exceeding the half 


A chip on the 
new block 

T he traditional divisions between 
various branches of industry arc no 
longer so clearly drawn. This is' mainly 
because of high technology. 

The chip has made it easier to muscle 
in on your neighbour's patch. 

IBM and Nixdurf. for instance, both 
became giants through computers, but 
now they arc forcing their way into the 
communications industry. The key word 
is telecommunications and the bait is 
digitalisation. 

Then the Swedish telephone manu- 
facturer Ericsson is thinking of going in- 
to computer production. 

Telecommunications anil information 
technology are drawing closer and clos- 
er together. The jargon word is telemat- 
ics. 

Other manufacturing sectors are crim- 
ing to terms with computers as well. Ty- 
pewriter manufacturers are risking gett- 
ing mixed up in office computer equip- 
ment — with varying results, as is seen by 
Olivetti on the one hand, and Triumph- 
Adler and Olympia on the other. 


Car accessory producers arc getting 
entangled in computers, Bosch in Tel- 
cnnnna. and car manufacturers are gett- 
ing iiiltr the computer act, such as Volk- 
swagen with Triumph-Adlcr (Inn now 
sold in Olivetti), General Motors with 
EDS and BMW in Loewe-Opta. 

Increased automation, possible be- 
cause of micro-electronics, is a sound 
development for offices as well as for 
the factory. 

Hie more machine tools become au- 
tomatised, to make production more 
I lex i hie, or are even replaced by fully- 
auiomated production systems of the 
I inure, the more the traditional machine 
tool manufacturers, mainly ineiliutn- 
sized operations, have to face up to 
competition from the computer sector’s 
big names such as Siemens and IBM. 

No one is certain of the conse- 
quences. The additional competition 
is good news for customers, hut it can 
be a danger because it puts the small 
and medium-sized manufacturers under 
pressure. 

The record-breaking discoveries in 
micro-electronics did not originate from 
plans deployed by the large companies. 
They were the product of work done by 
do-it-yourself lunatics and imvkes. 
(WiMJcuiscbi' A I! item vine, l:w». I i. April I •< >:?j 


million sets the industry expected i 0 
sell. 

Wiesingcr said lh;it the trend wa, 
towards expensive hi-fi equipment. 
Sales of tuners during |086 vver* 
<>2U,()IH) units, amplifiers f>7(J.unu, i ( . 
eeivers 230.1)00. compact 
700,000, cassette recorders 1.05 mj]|j. 
on and record-players without aiiiplin- 
ers 770,000. 

Sales of video-recorders ami camcor- 
ders were worth DM3.1 bn last year (a 
1985 DM2.7hn). During the year// 
million units were sold as oppose v- 
1.53 million in the previous year. Ik 
was 20(1,000 more units than imliwr, 
forecasts expected to sell. 

Sales of cameras and portable reew- 
dels dropped tioni 5i>.M()() to 35.nun 
units, but cameo i del sales iucreihti 
from 80,000 in 1985 to I 3u,00tJ iiiih- 
last year 

According to the industry uv-*« i;*; w 
00.000 of these were 8 nun and Tm 
were VMS units. 

Retail trade sales ■ >{ cat radios v. 
creased from DM|.75hn to DMI.ubi, 
l here was ail inciease oi units sold fur 
private ears from 4.35 million n* 4.x 
million. 

The entertainments ami eomimum- 
n lions electronics association says that 
more than 90 per cent of private car* 
in the Federal Republic now have radi- 
os, 

Last year the industry sold pnekd 
and portable radios woitli DMl.43l»r- 
(DM l.35bn) and l)Ml.27bn (DMl.Ilm) 
of blank audio and video tapes. 

I lie demand loi limit, dis.ilion conti- 
nues in glow, and this yeai the litst IV 
satellite ( I V-SA I ) lot ditect telex isim 
transmission will lv in space. 

I he industiy's optimism is based mi 
these developments and it is looking 
forward to the new generation ol tiled- 
sion sets, digital audio tape- recorders 
(DATs) and (D-vidcnv 

During 1 980 thi-re was considerable 
adjustments nude to nniikut demands. 
For (his tease in stocks in individual pti'- 
ductioii ranges arc limited spuifc 
time spans. 

Overcapacities, that In might al-** 
massive price reduction', in the pasitc* 
years, have been almost completely eli- 
minated. 

There are possibilities that prices for 
certain units will |>c i educed t>e*ra»"-/ 
the ever rapid pace at which new equr 
inc-iil comes on the market. 

iMuiidi'bhlaii l»n I.I..H 1 i \gni I 1 "'*' 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

Thinking about a policy of fewer 
farms and more forest land 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 5 



NCR Dsterwefa^ehung' 

“ r5s-Wns4' 



Who manufactures what? 

manufacturer's or supplier's 

Find suppliers and products, 

address. 

send for quotations, compare 

A telephone number is listed for 

prices, track down special 

each supplier. 

sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

1 ,400 pages A4, Indexed in 

English and French. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 

Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Air mail extra. 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 


alphabetically, complete with 



Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 



DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Tel.: (061 51) 3 91-0 


F orestry is often wildly underrated as 
an economic factor in Europe. Eu- 
ropean Community officials estimate 
the number of jobs in forestry and allied 
trades, such as lumber Iran sport at ion. 
at roughly one million. 

A further two million work in the 
wood trade, making a loud of roughly 
six per cent of industrial workers, or 
nearly as many as work in motoring or 
chemicals. 

The renewable commodity, timber. 
ihat forms the basis of this European in- 
dustry grows in an area of 53.4 million 
hectares — roughly the size of France. 

Over 38.ii million hectares, or nearly 
|S per cent of the total surfaee area of 
the European Community, are uninter- 
rupted forest. 

France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Spain are the most densely- 
wooded European Community coun- 
tries. Between them they account for 70 
per cent of limber felled. 

In international terms the European 
Community may be an agricultural giant 
but it is a forestry dwarf. The Twelve ac- 
count for little over one per cent of the 
world’s forest acreage. 

Forest acreage may make up roughly 
one third of European Community 
farm I anil, forest products account for 
only four per cent of agricultural output 
and Forestry earnings account for only 
six per cent of agricultural profits. 

Europe. nr so the Hiussols Commis- 
sion feels, makes inadequate use ol its 
forests and the temperate European 
climate. 

The situation is cxpecied to deterior- 
ate in the years ahead. 'File "green 
lungs" of industrialised Europe are con- 
sumptive and seem likely to be con- 
demned to death. 

Seven million hectares of European 
woodland are threatened by acid rain, 
with German forests hardest-hit by a 
mysterious disease the origins of which 
are not yet entirely clear. 

It is. however, clear that environ men- 
ial pollution is a ctucial laclor. especial- 
ly sulphur dioxide and nitric oxide pol- 
lution. 

Fifty percent of German woodland is 
already affected. The most seriously af- 
>-—'fi?etod areas in the Federal Republic are 
the Black Forest (bordering France) 
and the Bavarian Forest (bordering 
Czechoslovakia). 

Acid rain has long affected woodland 
in Czechoslovakia. East Germany and 
Poland. It lias now spread to neighbour- 
ing western countries. Forty per cent of 
woodland in the Vosges is diseased. 

If diseased trees need felling the sup- 
ply of timber in the years ahead may 
double or even treble in the short term. 

Forest-owners fear that would upset 
the market equilibrium. Bui the short- 
term surplus would he followed by a far 
more devastating shortage. 

Acid rain and tree deaths seem to 
threaten what is, in any case, a strictly li- 
mited forest acreage in southern Eu- 
rope too. 

Europe already uses twice as much 
wood as European Community wood- 
land yields. Community output is 100 
million cubic metres, as against well 
over 200 million cubic metres a year 
used by the European wood and paper 
industry. 

The European Community imports 
limber and forest products worth over 


DM30hn a year from the East Bloc 
countries, Scandinavia ami Canada. 
Forest products thus rank second only 
to petroleum as a deficit item in Euro- 
pean Community torcign trade statis- 
tics. 

Trees planted in large-scale reaffor- 
estation schemes after the war will soon 
be ready foi felling in Britain. France 
and Belgium. 

Recycled waste paper accounts for 
43 per cent of the raw material used by 
European pnpermakers. as against 30 
per cent in 19.57. Wood makes up only 
2 1 per cent of the total. 

Yet the European Community's tim- 
ber deficit will continue to increase until 
the turn or the century. It is doubtful 
whether the shortfall can be met by im- 
ports at reasonable prices. 

In all probability supplies from lim- 
ber-exporting countries will stagnate. 
Tropical wood. For instance, will soon 
he scarce. Third World countries are 
ruthlessly exploiting reserves at an 
alarming rate. 

The European Commission has for 
some lime been considering hmv best to 
improve economic and ecological use of 
Community forests. 

Several vain attempts to embark on a 
common forestry policy ran aground in 
the Council of Ministers because some 
member-countries refused to commit 
funds. 

So Brussels dispensed with a o»m- 
nion policy approach and lonnnlly with- 
drew all proposals of this kind. Euro- 
pean forestry policy will continue to re- 


spond flexibly under national and re- 
gional responsibility. 

That isn’t to say that the Community 
has dispensed with all common forestry 
measures. Far from it. The Commission 
lias drawn up it forestry action pro- 
gramme and a forestry memorandum 
designed to combine previous Com- 
munity measures and licrnhl a new di- 
rection in European forestry policy. 

Brussels is concent rating on three 
tin gets: expansion ol forest acreage, 
belter use of acreage and precautions 
against acid rain and I orest fire dc si rue- 
lion. 

Not until last December, just in time 
for European Environment Year, did 
i lie Council of Ministers make the first 
move and approve the Commission’s 
forest protection programme — the first 
of several forestry proposals submitted 
to it. 

The Twelve are now committed to 
spem ling roughly DMftOm over the next 
five years. That is little more than a 
drop in the ocean given the problems 
tree deaths pose. 

DM2(im is to be spent on observation 
and scientific analysis ul the effects of 
atmospheric pollution, DM4thn on for- 
est fire precautions. 

Forest paths are to he cut. clearings 
made to prevent fire spreading and 
ponds built to supply fire engines in the 
most seriou sly-threatened forest areas 
i»l Southern Europe. 

Ub.sc rva lion ami early warning systems 
are to be set up to enable fire brigades to 
take swift action to fight forest fires. 


Waste paper in, new paper out 
— 200 tons of it a day 



Ready to roll . . . Albatros, the 66 million mark recycling machine. 

(Photo: Axel Springer Vcrlag) 


A lbatros — the big bird’s German 
spelling — is the name that has been 
given to the largest paper-making ma- 
chine in Europe that processes nothing 
hut waste paper. 

This jumbo recycler has been installed 
at a paper works in Gliicksmdt on the 
North Sea coast of Schleswig-Holstein 
and unveiled at a ceremony attended by 
250 dignitaries, including trade guests 
and politicians. 

It took 1 6 months to assemble in a new- 
ly-built hall at a total cost of DM66m. The 
Albatros can produce 850 metres of rec- 
ycled paper a minute in a roll 4.60 metres 
wide. It is manned by five of the firm’s 
620 staff. 


The company, Peter Tcmming AG, 
feels the machine is a market-oriented in- 
vestment for the 1990s. Director Klaus 
Weishaupt stressed its minimum water 
and power consumption and effluent out- 
put. 

Dr Gerd Kcussen, slate secretary at 
the Schleswig-Holstein Economic Affairs 
Ministry, said: “Major raw materials arc 
recycled and natural commodities used 
sparingly.” 

Last year the firm produced 105,000 
tonnes of paper and lint (used as a basic 
material for man-made fibre). Output 
was up 12 per cent, while overall turn- 
over was down 10 per cent. 

(Hamburger AhemJhlait, S April 1987) 
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Ax the areas affected are often over- 
taxed by the extent of summer conflagr- 
ations, increasing use is to be made of in- 
ternational assistance. 

These Community moves all seem to lie 
in their early days. The Commission s 
proposals are in many cases still too vague 
and sound a helpless note. But a start has 
been made. 

A majority of member-countries now 
seems no longer to rule out common for- 
estry moves and programmes. 

The European Comm unity has in effect 
long pursued individual aspects of a com- 
mon forestry policy as part of structural 
policy, Mediterranean programmes, re- 
search policy and the common agricultural 
policy. 

Between J 98U and 1 984 the Commun- 
ity spent nearly DM l 1 mi on forestry in this 
way. Infrastructure measures such as road- 



building programme serve to improve ac- 
cess to and utilisation of the forests. 

Forest acreage is often so inaccessible, 
especially in mountain areas, that timber 
isn’t vvurlli felling. 

European Community officials in Brus- 
sels say ail estimated 30 per cent of limber 
growing in European forests can'1 be pm 
to commercial use. So modest extra invest- 
ment ought to be enough to boost limber 
out put substantially. 

The Commission is keen on private lor- 
est-owners, mainly fanners, setting up for- 
estry associations. 

Forestry firms specially subsidised as 
pari of Community support programmes 
lor small and medium -si zed companies 
could also help to market timber, as in- 
lei n led lanes belweeii luieM-owiiejx and 
industry. ensuring coiilinuul supplies. 

Developments in tfiis direction would 
be particularly imporluni in view of the 
growing .significance of forestry as art ad- 
junct to fi inning in < oiniuunily structural 
policy. 

As the Cnmimiiiiiy faces drowning 
in milk lakes and being crushed to 
death by butler ami cereal mountains, 
and as surplus agricultural production 
drives it deeper into debt, ihe Twelve's 
timber shortfall is steadily i tie re using. 

Tile European Commission feels two 
birds could be killed with one stone if 
cultivation of farmland were discontin- 
ued and trees planted on it instead. 

Farm acreage and surpluses would 
be reduced, while in the long term the 
Community's forest products deficit 
would be reduced and lost rural jobs 
recreated. 

Eurocrats in Brussels are well aware 
that farmers cannot earn a living over- 
night from their forest acreage. Trees 
take time to grow and the shortest time- 
span used in calculations is the decade. 

Yet farmers* earnings must be as- 
sured here and now, so forestry can only 
be a viable alternative to crop-growing 
if government subsidies ease the trans- 
ition. 

In a number of Community countries 
grants and tax incentives already encou- 
rage afforestation. The Community, 
Brussels argues, might flank these na- 
tional measures with joint moves fin- 
anced by Community funds. 

On balance, Commission officials 
say, the money spent on unsaleable 
farm surpluses might in this way he 
saved. New forest acreage would defi- 
nitely benefit the cco-systems of indus- 
trialised European countries and be a 
blessing to ordinary people in search 
of rest and recreation. 

Thomas Ctick 

(Hannnverschc Allgvmeinc. IK April IV87) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Niki de St Phalle: playing with myths 
but seeing the reality of it all 



The Broken Tower. Niki de St Phalle. 
Joint work with Jean Tinguely, who 
created the machine. (Phi>i<i:C;iuinguv) 

T he works of Niki tic St Phulle are 
being exhibited in Munich: she was 
horn in Paris in J 930 and grew up in 
New York. 

The exhibition catalogue photo- 
graphs reveal her as a fragile, lovely 
young women. 

The reality was thill she had to over- 
come much: it is not only the family 
name (in her biographies, there arc the 
words “No pseudonym”) that her la- 
ther bequeathed her. 

She came from a good family and 
hod a Catholic upbringing. She marri- 
ed early hut it broke up. There were 
men as variants of the father und al- 
ways the father as the male absolutely. 

She listed what she haled in childish 
letters brilliantly coloured: “Papa, all 
men, fat men, men, my brother, socie- 
ty, the church. Papa, myself, men." 

Psychiatry and elect ric shock ther- 
apy did not help. Her first pictures and 
assemblages of the 1950s were the 
ironic first attempts of a self-taught 
artist to lake her fortune in her own 
hands (which linked her to (he customs 
official-euni-Sundny painter Henri 
Rousseau). 

She wanted to illustrate her dreams 
and nightmares and encode them with 
Art brut. 

Then in 1961 came the liberating 
event that would have made her an 
honorary member of the Sigmund 
Freud Society: the row about the car- 
bine. 

Below the surface of the stucco re- 
lief which made up one of her assem- 
blages there were concealed pouches 
of colour. 

These were burst by a couple of 
shots from the carbine and the dazzling 
colours were splashed over the grey 
plaster of Paris. Everything that she 
hated was brought to nothing. She 
called this “war without victims." 

Ten years later, in 1971, ‘‘Poor Dad- 
dy" was indeed dead. Niki deSt Phalle 
produced a massive polyester group 
consisting of a blue coffin (in which 
her father lay clothed in white), a gold 


cross with a red bird and a fat woman 
with n handbag on her arm who stood 
by ihc coffin, threateningly and in 
mourning at one and the same time. 

The father died along with the ag- 
gressive Niki of the pictures created by 
shots and her assemblages laden with 
civilisation's rubbish. 

This aggressive Niki died before him 
in fact and went on to create a whole 
arsenal of compensatory goddesses of 
revenge with the fat •'Nana" and her 
strapping sisters in bright clothes or 
light bathing costumes. 

One could come to nnly one conclu- 
sion by the very appearance of these 
enormous women (fat backsides with 
small heads); that the blood hail been 
sucked out of the men, that the "Na- 
nas" had swallowed them. 

The “Nanas" dial first appeared in 
1966 made Niki de St Phalle world-fa- 
nio us. There were crowds of them ami 
their slogan, displayed in a balloon as 
in a comic strip, declared: “The Nanas 
for power." 

A giant example of one of these 
sprawls on the floor id the Muilaut 
Mused in Stockholm. 

The exhibition in the Kunslliallc of 
the Munich Hypo-Bank shows clearly 
how these Nanas, sure of victory and 
among the early emancipated, stand 
for her highly-coloured version of 
pence, that has now become the hall- 
mark of all Niki de St Plia lie's sculp- 
ture. 

Without cataloguing her work in any 
way as feminist, Niki de St Phalle was 
way ahead of her times us regards fe- 
male liberation. 

I he exhibition includes enrly, mali- 
cious works such as “Herz init Ungc- 
lieuer “ “King Kong" and “Rosa Ge- 
burt,” 

There tire also the early monster- 
like Nanas made of cloth and patch- 
work. almost pushed to the sidelines 
by the crowd of lacquered, liighly-co- 



77ta Firs Bird is part of a display at the Pompidou Centre 
In Paris. Joint work with Jean Tinguely. , Ph„i„ : f : a . a | L , g uc, 
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loured polyester figures ami ensem- 
bles, the new “Skinnies," that look like 
variants of beautiful Mexican candle 
stands. 

A sculpture group such as ‘Die Ba- 
deiulen," a man and a woman on the 
beach, with blue water and a red ball, 
would he shown at its best on the 
promenade at holiday resort Timnien- 
durf on the Baltic. 

The true quality of these huge fi- 
gures has now grown into the land- 
scape over the years, such as the works 
she has produced, either alone or with 
Jean Tinguely, architecturally enor- 
mous sculptures like “Hun.” the child- 
ren's playgrounds in Knukke and Jei- 
usaleni, and a huge “Kopf-lluus" in the 
woods close to her Paris atelier. 

But above all this quality is visible in 
the Tarot Garden in Tuscany on which 
she has been working since 1 97o, 
which she regards as her life's work. 

It is only 91) minutes car drive from 
Btunarzo to the huge park of monsters 
ami and the wonderful garden of my- 
thology. Niki lias there begun to re- 
create the 22 cards id the tarot pack. 

Each one has a secret message for 
her, created in monumental, some- 
limes in habitable .sculpt ures. 

About twenty helpers are wot king 
with her oil this project that is growing 
mu of the earth, mosaics of mythical 
heasls ami monsters, towers dial are 
leaning over and distended organisms, 
snaking between bushes and trees in 
Lhc landscape. 

Is this Niki's paradise — or a materi- 
alisation oFT.S. Eliot’s “Waste Land." 
that some years ago stimulated her to 
this work? 

Her picture-book “Aids" shows that 
Niki de St Phalle is all woman, who 
stands firmly in life 
with Iter beautiful 
legs. She wrote to 
her son Philip: “You 
don't get anything 
by holding your 
hands together." 
She indicates and il- 
lustrates in ihe book 
the dangers, the 
precautions that 
can be taken and 
possible help for an 
AIDS victim. “Use 
a rubber," she 
wrote and drew 
wonderful, deco- 
rated contracep- 
tives. This is all 
pari of the spiritual 
I annihilation of the 
fuihcr and preven- 
tive care for the son 
and nil other young 
men. The circle 
closes for Niki de 
St Phalle. who is 
playing with myths 
but who can sec 
reality. 

Petra Kipphoff 

3 Pompidou Centre tUii-Zdi. I Ijnihuri?. 

• (Phiitu: Catalogue j I fi A|iril 1UH7) 
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A provocative 

business, this 
child’s play 

A n exhibition in Hanover Ueali r 
with the fine arts since 1945 
been given the unusual title of “Mvchi! 
can do that as well." 

Vigilance is called for when a rai 
scum director uses such a catchy sloe- 
There is, or course, method behind if 
madness of this enjoyable but awkuji 
dly adolescent show in which the or 
nisers aim to irritate people so mu'' 
that they arc provoked into gpufg 

unit doing something of their owr ' 

It is hoped that curiosity wilt 
aroused and that people will m it ^ 
ut mention of modern art or think it®, 
selves stupid that they do not uni 
stand it. 

1 here is the risk, ui course, (bulge 
orally we accept as true only ,j ia , 



g *> 







A visitor ponders . . . before a wort 
of A. R. Penck In Hanover. 

I 1‘Imiii K.iiiii IlIJiiU 

wo want lo be true, so eoutif rnriu 1 
objections. 

Udo Liehcll and his colleagues If* 
the Museum Centre did not set nuU« 
present an histoiy or Mjhstic points »■ 
view, hut to use mu prejwd^ ct - ,Ji 
judgments as a guide through tbs exlii^ 
lion. These determined the ehme'-t 
works for the show. 

There i-s one section of the exhibit)-' 
that lias the pithy heading “Paint” & 
voted in abstract art works reduced Nt 
minimum in a few colours. aec«»mpanit-' 
with the caption: “I lie c.iroas is a 1 read 
there — when is the picture going!-' 
conic?" 

T he exhibition method is m show th- 
in this section the blue picture Mirfat 
of one work (by Yves Klein) has imthif 1 .- 
to do with the blue panels ol uiinihcrfh 
Timm Ulrichsj. By making coni|iaii*‘ 
«ns, seemingly, the differences are ef- 
fectively displayed 

Those who think that white is wluV- 
no matter how or where it is. arc ifl^ 
for, or a monochrome canvas is ^ 
of a sign of external unimuginntivciK^ 

The only point iliac is raised is 
and in what circumstances a work n# 
inates. Whether (he cualion is the W* 1 

or the I5uih attempt that astonishes u* 
with white-tinted canvases and in 
end weary s us. I.uim Fontana i* i* 1 " 

Continued on page 1 1 
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Helmut Newton, the cocky Berliner, 
pops back up from down under 


P hotographer Helmut Newt. m. now a 
naturalised Australian, lias not lost 
ihc cheek ol a Berliner, the oily where 
he was born. 

He enjoyed to the full the crush of the 
press at the opening of an exhibition ol 
his w ork ai Bonn's Laiutcsnniseum. 

He dialled ahom his Berlin accent, 
made a loutish comment here and there 
and warded off with both arms flaying 
anything that appeared io him to be 
ove rweeni ugly i n tel lect ual . 

Newton. 67, is not the macho athlete 
one would have expected. Rather his 
Mature is delicate, his appearance is 
youthful. 

He has little in common with his 
models that he portrays lasciviously in 
his gallery. 

He has little praise for young German 
photographers. He has little sympathy 
fur them. 

He said that they concentrated their 
interests too much on back-yards and 
filth. They luid, he believed, a very limit- 
ed view and were at daggers drawn with 
sensuality. 

Naturally Newton values the lighter 
side of our world. He felt himself lo be 
attracted to “elite people," because their 
down-to-earth ness was more fascinat- 
ing. 


Big names 


He could imbue his models with n 
sense of glamour, fame, sex mid a strong 
streak of self-confidence, which was 
what was demanded by magazines and 
also what people asked for. 

Among his clients he can include 
Grace Jones. Mick Jogger. Paloma Pi- 
casso. Jeanne Moreau, Gianni Bulgari, 
Margaux Hemingway, David Hockney 
and Salvador Dali. 

Newton is mainly showing portraits 
in Bonn. The exhibition shows just what 
an astonishingly grasp he has of the 
genre. 

He said: "1 try to grasp as far as is 
possible as much as possible from a per- 
son." Because of this he does not fawn, 
like so many of his colleagues, but keeps 
“-a -distance from his clients, showing 
them fully or only partly, with trivial 
props in the background. He prefers to 
photograph women naked. 

Newton is a shy man who says he can 
never chat up a girl on the street. Never- 
theless he is able to convince people 
that they should conceal nothing when 
in front of his camera. Then they flirt 
about their ugliness and feel buttered up 
by the “speechless" master cameraman 
who photographs them, yes them. 

He does not dazzle his models with a 
great show of any sort. Newton does not 
try to entice with a dumb show. 

He commented: “I’m not a romantic, 
illusionist or idealist, I'm a realist." 

Helmut Newton's photographic real- 
ism has naturalist as welt as surrealistic 
features. Every person is on the “wanted 
list" and stands enigamtically before his 
camera. 

He seizes upon every detail from a 
breast nipple to the parting in the hair. 

Newton outwits the poseur, the per- 
son full of himself nr herself by persist- 
ence, by feigning disinterest, by taking 
no notice of them, by brutal digression. 

The result: pictures of aggressive, in- 


Miter etaDtHturiatr 


considerate, loveless, vain, ice-cold 
characters tlini one would not like io 
have in one’s circle of friends. 

It goes without saying that people 
who commission portraits from him are 
not always pleased with the final result. 
Newton protccis himself from com- 
plaint and legal trouble by saying disar- 
mingly: “1 knovv how 1 would feel if I 
were photographed. I seldom agree with 
the way colleagues see me. So I prefer to 
be photographed by my wife June, who 
is also a photographer." 

Newton takes the view that all photo- 
graphers are distrusted, including him- 
self. Nevertheless he lias “fallen in love 
with effects," that ignite like fireworks 
at the cost of the person concerned. 

This awakens desires, stills voyeuris- 
tic feelings, guarantees erections if 
Newton's models snuggle up a lap-dog 
lo their vaginal parts, when the camera 
lens straddles her lap, or her limbs are 
held in chains. 

Newton said that he can do without 
ambitions to convey a message or an ob- 
session. 

His straight-forward attitude guaran- 
tees him “fun and freedom." 

He himself protects both, pleasure 
and his own Iroe develop mem, if he 
wants to come up to the strict rules of 
commercial photography. 

Fashion photography, portraiture 
and advertising photogtraphy have a 
significant view of people and things. 


There lias to lie a 
certain seductive 
coolness in the 
whole. arrogant, 
mechanical prota- 
gonists with il< mi i- 
nating additions 
devoid of meaning. 

Klaus Honnef pre- 
pared this first ma- 
jor show of Helmut 
Ncwum's work for 
Bonn. He said: 

“These pictures 
either excite rejec- 
tion or love. The 
viewer is always 
certain to get in- 
volved." Protests 
have hailed down 
from feminist quar- 
ters. The complaint : f^ { 
of sexism is not en- 
tircly unfounded, 
the women — a fet- 
ish. But Newton 

has survived this 

injustice. He said: A Newton-eya view 
“That has all | 08n | n Fassbinder's 
changed now. Per- 
haps people have got used to my pic- 
tures.” Men, like women, are given 
equal treatment, as can be seen in 
Bonn, both more or less without much 
respect. 

Newton did make a qualification: he 
said ihai lie liked to photograph women 
more than men. 

Newton’s cool style of photographic 
portraiture has been particularly suc- 
cessful among young people. He said: 
“Young people look forwards.” The 



(1980) of Hanna Schygulla as Llll Mar- 
fllm of the same name, (t’lmut: t maiogui:) 

tricks of commercial photography in 
which he has self-sac rificingly become 
involved, with or without retouching, 
arc avantgardc. 

Newton will not have his photogra- 
phy linked to art in any way. “Art." lie 
said, "is a dirty word." 

A photographer who knows he is in 
fact a great photographer can afford 
such a heresy. 

UVr#ti»r Kf lifter 

(Ki'Miut April I‘»,s7j 


Continued from page 10 

eluded under the heading “People of 
chaos — organised desire for destruc- 
tion and frustration.” His post-war can- 
vases are slashed which adds a new di- 
mension to the canvas surface. 

Bui today anyone who grabs a knife 
and hacksaway must create new artistic 
connections if he or she wants to offer 
rhe public something more than a re- 
hash of old ideas. 

The exhibition shows that ideas in 
contemporary art play at least as im- 
portant a role as the way a work is exe- 
cuted. Art techniques are not empha- 
sised so much as they used to be. 

It is not true that wc are not all in a 
position to put paint to a canvas, or 
scratch away, as in the section headed 
“Scratchings," with works by Cy 
Twobmly, Gerhard Hoehme and 
others, or take a knife to a canvas, or 
let paint trickle and drip on a surface, 
as in the section headed “Surface 
smearers," with works by Pollock, Ap- 
pel and Vedova? Or at least that’s what 
we believe. 

A person is only capable of making a 
complicated baroque composition or 
executing the precision of a work like 
that done by Otto Dix when having the 
essential basic knowledge and skill. 

Basic knowledge is also essential for 
an understanding of modern art. 

That is irksome. The eye has to be 
trained as well. But in no other area of 
art is the layman so prepared to come to 
conclusions than in the sphere of mod- 
ern art. 

Pictures have to be beautiful, they 


should be uplifting, excite our admira- 
tion and take us away from the routine 
of daily life. In shori: "My child could 
not do that." 

Wc look for firm ground on which to 
stand but wc have to pave the way 
through “swamps" without any stand- 
ards by which we can orient ourselves. 

In art the word “quality" is avoided 
like the plague. 

How then can the well-intentioned 
amateur find his way through this art 
and how can the mistrustful understand 
this art that they see dominated by an 
obscure art mafia? 

This exhibition raises these questions 
without being pedantic. 

Under the heading “Dead-beat art- 
ists" with the slogan “Rather drawn 
from life than painted by Picasso," there 
are works by Francis Bacon, Giacometti 
and Arnulf Rainer. 

The repertoire of current judgments 
is presented in captions (that do not ob- 
struct the view of the pictures and 
sculptures.) and include some basic in- 
formation. 

They are adequate for the doubtful 
but are inadquate for people wanting to 
learn more. 

Taking part jn the guided tour ar- 
rangements is useful and bracing. 

The discussions are not conducted 
from the lofty heights of the initialed 
whose superiority leaves their listeners 
speechless. People are encouraged to 
have their say. 

Of course, exhibitions of this sort do 
not drive determined opponents of 


modern art and l lie ignorant into mu- 
se tuns. 

But the chance visitor to a museum 
cvcr-ready with his objections has an 
opportunity to pause and reconsider. 

The exhibition also includes works of 
interest to people who arc truly interest- 
ed in art. It is made up not only of works 
from the museum's store but also works 
on loan from the municipal museum in 
Schloss Mosbroich, Leverkusen, and 
the Wilhelm Hock Museum in Ludwig- 
shafen. Both museums will eventally 
stage the Hanover exhibition. 

The variety of post-war art is in- 
cluded in the exhibition from lmmen- 
dorffs demand in paint, “Slop paint- 
ing,” to Vostell, Gerhard Richter and 
Andy Warhol (under the heading “Ban- 
alities"). The “Wild Ones" of the early 
1980s are not represented, however. 

The beautiful exhibition catalogue 
has been produced with amusing carica- 
tures by Detleff Kersten, including an 
imaginary discussion in an imaginary 
museum of modern art. A few small 
controversial points are made here, of 
course. 

The text declares that each work of 
art is unique and cannot be repeated, 
but in another section of the catalogue 
there are colour reproductions of works 
and some pirated editions that have the 
blessings of the artist concerned, War- 
hol for instance. 

This is all grist to the mill for oppo- 
nents of modern art, if it is only a small 
lapse in this commendable undertaking. 

Annette Leaau 

(Hannoverschc Allgemeine, 1 1 April IVB7) 
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Protection measures have potential to 
create 750,000 jobs, says report 


Handelsblatt 

• WIRTSCHAFTS UNDTINANiZEITUNC 

E nvironmental protection measures 
sire likely to create 750,01)0 jobs, 
says a Federal Labour Office report. 

Tlte three authors say that jobs lost 
due to environmental protection mea- 
sures would be vastly outnumbered by 
jobs created in industry and the public 
sector. 

Their cautious estimate is 440.000 
new jobs. Combined with a package of 
job-creating measures, another 250.0U0 
to 300,000 jobs could follow in envi- 
ronmental protection. 

So the overall number ol new jobs 
could be between 700,000 and 
750.000. 

The authors, environmental econo- 
mist Lutz Wicke and Erika and Werner 
Schulz, outline their findings in detail in 
the bulletin, published by the Labour 
Market and Vocational Research Insti- 
tute, n division of the Nuremberg La- 
bour Office. 

The immediate objective, they write, 
must lie to “activate the self-interest of 
all” in environmental protection. 

Subsidies ought only to be paid to 
firms that have run into financial diffi- 
culties as a result of environmental pro- 
tection measures and to companies 
whose additional measures improve on 
statutory levels. 

Job creation schemes in the environ- 
mental sector could also help to reduce 
the number of unemployed youngsters. 

As a matter of principle, the report 
argues, public sector investment in envi- 
ronmental protection ought to he in- 
creased. 

This extra investment could, of 
course, increase the public sector bor- 
rowing requirement. So core must he 
taken to ensure that certain limits arc 
not exceeded. 

Any extra borrowing must be an “en- 
vironmental loan limited in duration 
and amount." Its sole purpose must be 
to accelerate indispensable environ- 
mental investment, creating jobs as a la- 
bour market bonus. 

The authors are convincCd-that envi- 
ronmental protection is an economic 
proposition. 

Free use of environmental resources 
has led to overuse and to the manufac- 
ture of environmentally harmful pro- 
ducts to an extent that goes beyond 
what is economically desirable. 

Including atmospheric, soil and water 
pollution and noise, the cost of environ- 
mental damage is estimated to amount 
to at least DM 1 OObn a year, or roughly 
six per cent of 1 984 GNP. 

Given current environmental pollu- 
tion levels, every DM I m well invested 
in environmental protection has been 
shown to result in benefits worth at least 
DM3m. 

Measures to limit tree deaths are cit- 
ed. Maintenance of hill forest acreage 
can save millions that would otherwise 
need to be spent on erosion and ava- 
lanche precautions. 

To take another example, if atmos- 
pheric pollution were to he reduced by 
statutory emission levels, smog alarms 
could be prevented. 

That would mean an end to industrial 


shutdowns nr go-slows, to traffic bans 
and to the resulting damage done to the 
image of a region, the economic conse- 
quences of which can be most substan- 
tial. 

Environmental expenditure is about 
DM20bn a year, 60 per cent by the state 
and 4U per cent by industry. 

An increase would he likely to make 
sound econ tunic sense. “Effective addi- 
tional environmental protection mea- 
sures," the report says, "as a rule result 
in much greater benefits than their 
cost." 

The report goes on to say that jobs 
lost — redundancies due to environ- 
mental protection considerations — 
must not be seen as something out of the 
t'id inary. 

Three main arguments are advanced 
in support of the claim that environ- 
mental protection is a job-killer. All are 
strictly limited in importance: 

• Higher costs due to due to environ- 
mental expenditure cause redundancies 
in only a few. marginal firms. The au- 
thorities often make transitional provi- 
sions that help companies in a poor 
competitive position to hold their own. 

• Competitive disadvantages in export 
markets due to domestic environmental 
regulations only apply to industries that 
are both under heavy price pressure in 
world markets and subject to environmen- 
tal expenditure as a significant cost factor. 


Aluminium is a case in point. German 
aluminium manufacturers could well 
forfeit any international competitive ad- 
vantage they enjoy if power hills were 
increased on account of environmental 
expenditure. 

But the authors feel exchange rate 
fluctuations can have a much greater 
bearing on export prospects in a num- 
ber of industries than environmental ex- 
penditure, heavy though it might be in 
some cases. 

Besides, in most export sectors qual- 
ity considerations are what counts in the 
final analysis. 

“The (German) chemical industry, 
which is burdened by above-average en- 
vironmental expenditure, can hardly 
complain of difficulties in export mar- 
kets — regardless of exchange rates.” 

• Firms are said to be unlikely to set up 
production facilities abroad to cut the 
cost of environmental expenditure at 
home. Investment in production capac- 
ity abroad is motivated by other Factors 
than environmental costs. 

While conceding that investment has 
been held back on account of environ- 
mental costs, the report says that this 
backlog must not be overrated. 

In J 978 the Confederation of Ger- 
man Industry (BD1) claimed invest- 
ments totalling DM56bn had been del- 
ayed by environmental restrictions. This 
Continued on page 14 


Rhine still convalescing after 
Swiss chemicals spillage 



T he Rhine is so polluted that almost 
all water boards in the catchment 
area don't draw town-supply water di- 
rectly from it. 

For years, they have drawn water 
from wells containing a mixture of 
ground water and seepage from the 
river. 

This seepage has been filtered by the 
soil through which it passes. However, 
this filtered water must still be cleaned 
and the process is expensive. 

The river was badly polluted last year 
by u chemicals spillage from the Sandoz 
works in Basle. Flora and fauna have 
not fully recovered. 

About 20 million people live in the 
Rhine catchment area. Chloride levels 
in Rhine water have periodically been 
J 0 times higher than in 1930. More than 
half this chloride originates from potash 
mines in Alsace and the Moselle. 

Treatment of domestic sewage was al- 
so inadequate for a long time with the 
result that germ and bacteria counts in 
river water reached dangerous levels. 

It has long been known how to pro- 
cess water: by using ozone, chlorine, 
chlorine dioxide and active carbon fil- 
ters. 

Finding it more difficult to complete- 
ly eliminate foreign bodies. Rhine water 
boards have been, however, forced to 
engage in serious basic research. 

They soon found out that a combina- 
tion of procedures was usually required, 


becuusc of differing varieties of pollu- 
tion and the wide range of substances, 
to make the water fit to drink. 

Rhine water seeps through pebble 
and sand layers that serve ns natural fil- 
lers. So the farther apart river und well 
are, the more effective the filtration. 
Sand and subsoil strata contain micro- 
organisms that have purified water for 
thousands of years. 

Their metabolism separates and 
stores dirt from water that seeps 
through. 

Many substances arc readily biode- 
gradable. or at least fairly so. Others are 
not and are classified as non-hiodegrad- 
able. 

Substances in the non-degradable 
category are steadily increasing in num- 
ber, so there is a growing risk of micro- 
organisms no longer succeeding in the 
natural cleansing operation they have 
carried out so well for millcnin. 

This particularly applies to highly 
toxic substances such as found their way 
into the Rhine from the Sandoz work’s 
and at other points along the river. 

An important factor is that river bank 
filtrate flows much more slowly than 
water in the river bed. Water filtered 
through the banks travels between one 
and four metres a day, whereas free- 
flowing water can cover up to 120km 
(75 miles) a day. 

So riparian micro-organisms cannot 
adjust to sudden extremes of pollution, 
with the result that heavy pollution can 
break up and do permanent damage to 
the subsoil eco-system. 

A Ibin A ndraeklpd 

(Nordwesl Zeitung, Oldenburg, Hi April 1987) 


Water boards 
urge ban 
on pesticides 

IjannoDtfMlIgnnnne 

W ater boards are urging Hcalih 
Minister Rita Sii.ssmuth to han 
pesticides that threaten the purity nf 
ground water. 

Rniulum samples in various parts oj 
the country have shown plant prukctiV 
levels in ground water to exceed im. 
tory limits. The limits, however, arm; 
to come into force until 1 989. 

Water authorities feel the exisiini 
ban on pesticides in designated water 
conservation areas is no longer enough. 

Even when used correctly toxic sub- 
stances that kill weeds, insects and funs 
can find their way into designated uni 
via ground water currents. 

Their use must he banned ett% 
especially in areas where the pormtv'. 
has a low humus and el.iv count. 

The new drinking water regulation 1 , 
will limit the slut unity level ol individu- 
al pesticides and plant protect UesU'U. I 
microgrums per litre and any combina- 
tion of them to 0.5 microgrums pet litre 
of tap water from 1989. 

Samples taken in Schleswig-Holstein 
and North Rhine-Westphalia have been 
found to contain up to 0.7 mierognum 
In Bavaria concentrations of up to 2.4 
microgrums have been nieastned. 

About SO per cent of the country* 
annual output of. suv. 30.001) tonnes <■ 
plum proiectises is used in agi ieiilluic. 
die remaiiulei by smallholdeis. nllul- 
meni-holders and piivatc household* 
and in public parks and guldens and 
storage facilities. 

An estimated 100 tonnes of plain 
protectives a day is sprayed on lielik 
gardens, orchards and public parks and 
gardens. About 1,800 substances com- 
bining .100 different agents arc mi sale. 

Winer boards are particularly unhap- 
py about uiru/ine. a weedkiller' blamed, 
after the Sainlo/ Rhine pnlhitiuu die- 
ter, lor the mass death uf tisli in the rji# 
An annual 300 tonnes of alra/fi** 11 
said to be used in the f ederal RcpuM*- 
mainly by maize und sugar beet farmet 1 ' 
ami wine and tobacco growers. 

They use ii mainly in May and June 
but it can be traced in the soil h>r be- 
tween 300 and 5ti(i days. 

Four-week trials indicate that altx 
zinc is not biodegraded by microbes m 
natural waters. So herbicides in Uw 
category must be seen as a seriem* 
health hazard to the ground water. 

New statutory levels for nitrate in 
ground water, due mainly to fertiliser, 
are now in force. I he limit has been re- 
duced From 90 to 50 milligrams pur litre. 

Some waterworks have been granted 
transitional periods of up to three year) 
in which to reach the new levels. 

Water authorities say the new let cl ft 
exceeded by an estimated three per edit 
of German tap water. 

They are worried that the cost 
keeping nitrate counts below the stum* 
tory limit will spiral as farmers use 
and more fertiliser. 

Water boards feel an environment 
levy on water rates is unsuitable a* 3 
means of combating ground water 
lution. The levy provides farmers with 
no incentive to cut down their use ^ 
fertiliser and liquid manure. 

flluiinoH-nchtf AIL'crni'tnc. 15 April 
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Hope that deaf actress’s Oscar will 
amplify the sounds of silence 


M aybe Mar lee Mat I in, with her Os- 
car-winning performance in 
God's lorgonen Children, will draw 
public attention to the deaf. 

The young American acts out on the 
screen her own story. She lost her bear- 
ing as a baby. 

Deafness poses special problems be- 
cause it is invisible. The blind or wheel- 
chair-bound are likelier to be treated 
with consideration: their affliction can 
be seen. 

The deaf have a particularly hard 
time at work or as students — although 
most deaf teenagers can only dream of 
studying. 

Only one in 70 out of just over 
10,000 deaf and hard-of-hearing 
schoolchildren in the Federal Republic 
pass their Ahimr, the school-leaving 
certificate that is the passport to uni- 
veisiiv. 

A year ago about 100 deal' and hard- 
of-hearing students set up a national 
working group that now enjoys the sup- 
port of the Foundation for the Promo- 
tion nf Gifted Physically 1-lmulicappcd 
People. 

The foundation has held a sympo- 
sium in Austria for the deaf, the presi- 
dents of their organisations in Austria, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Switzerland, headmasters and staff at 
schools for the deaf anil leading re- 
search scientists. 

One participant in three at Hohcnems 


sranffurter iuc 


in Vonirlherg, the westernmost Austri- 
an province bordering on Lake Con- 
stance. was deaf. 

The gathering spent three days clari- 
fying what might, to the uninitiated, 
scent to be a superfluous methodical 
dispute: reconciling lip-reading and sign 
language. 

It is a dispute that only makes sense 
when viewed against the background of 
two centuries of education theory. 

In the West, especially in America, 
sign language has gained lhe upper 
hand, whereas in Germany and Ger- 
man-speaking countries lip-reading and 
speech learnt by lip-reading are seen as 
the best means of enabling the deaf to 
load independent lives. 

Sign language — even as an accompa- 
niment to lip-reading — has only been 
officially recognised in Germany for 
about a decade. 

Research in the Federal Republic was 
going ahead at full pace, said Professor 
Kroehnert of Hamburg, Professor 
Schulte of Heidelberg and Professor 
Jusscu of Cologne. 

In Cologne .students were taking n 
first look at sign language. In Hamburg 
ail encyclopaedia of sign language was 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


I 


supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over lhe years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Haxic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on lhe country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available : 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24.HU: 

A si a/ Austral la, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


being compiled. Two out of a projected 
seven volumes had so far been pu- 
blished. 

In Switzerland a start has been nude 
by lhe Zurich school for the deaf, the 
aim being to standardise sign language 
in German-speaking countries. The im- 
portance of standardisation is easily il- 
lustrated. 

in America the sign for “aircraft" is a 
downward gesture of the flat of the 
hand; in Germany it is a wing- shaped 
gesture by both hands. 

The deaf were clearly in favour of 
sign language as the surest means nf 
communicating among themselves. 

At schools for the deaf “hopeless 
confusion" was reported to prevail, with 
frequent clashes between supporters nf 
the old and the new methods. 

Herr Czempin. president of the Ger- 
man League for the Deaf, rejected cri- 
ticism of sign language as an accompa- 
niment to lip-reading and speech. "Wo, 
the deaf, need sign language as a bridge 
to understanding," he said. 

The deaf live in two worlds. In the 
company of people whose hearing is un- 
impaired they can only hold their own 
once they have achieved a certain facil- 
ity in speech. 

In iheir own, soundless world whore 
sight is the crucial sense sign language is 
rlie normal mode of communication. 

Interpreters showed at the 1-lolieneins 
conference that the two could be com- 
bined, nuisvlvsMy yet uimuMukuhly im- 
itating the speaker’s words while em- 
phasising and accompanying them hv 
sign hingnage. 

They occasionally had to interpret 
what deaf speakers said, most of whom 


spoke so uncle ally and with sue It diffi- 
culty that they amid barely be under- 
stood. 

Few reach the lacilily nl Roland Zell, 
a 2<i-ycar-old medical .student front 
Freiburg, who has learnt how to speak 
normally again after losing his hearing 
at the age of seven when lie suffered 
from meningitis. 

Ho told the conference what enor- 
mous effort was required to lip-read. He 
estimated that lip-readers h;ui to guess 
over halt what was said to them. 

Only si handful of deaf trainees, peo- 
ple with great powers of combination 
and concent ratio n, succeed in coming 
by appropriate vocational training. 

Yet the remainder, an estimated 
60,000 in the Federal Republic, not in- 
cluding those who grow deaf in old age, 
need not despair. 

There are training facilities for the 
deaf in 12ft trades. The most popular 
ones arc dental mechanical; draughting; 
making clothing; turning: and carpentry. 

Herr Lutz, head of training at MAN. 
an engineering works, in Salzgitter. ex- 
plained arrangements at his works. 

Hard-of-hcaring trainees regularly 
served apprenticeships in Snlzgi Iter and 
hired as skilled workers on completing 
their training. At present MAN had 15 
apprentices in this category. 

They h:ul been most .successful, hav- 
ing been found It* he extremely gifted at 
combination. The firm had devised il- 
lustrated training manuals for them. 
That. Herr Lutz said, could lie done in 
other trades too. 

The Foundation for the Promotion of 
Gifted Physically Handicapped People 
has invested DM1.3in since l l, N2 in 
grants lor 420 individuals and a variety 
of projects. 

Piojeevs include ti nns|»i isiug iuiu 
Braille the composer Carl Orlfs meth- 
od of teaching music. 

thimine Mohr 
<1 i.uiklurii i Allct’iiioiiH- A-nuiii! 
Im Druwlilniul. t.l A|»nl I*aS7j 


Aid for mentally 
ill and their 
work problems 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

A model psycho-social advice bureau 
has been set up at the careers train- 
ing centre of the Rehabilitation Founda- 
tion in Heidelberg to help solve prob- 
lems at wink faced by people as a result 
of mental illness. 

It is the first facility of its kind offer- 
ing job-related advice and assistance to 
sufferers from mental illness and is run 
with the aid of an initial two-year grant 
from the regional welfare association. 

Amendments to legislation for the 
handicapped have made possible psy- 
cho-social support for the mentally ill lit 
work or in vocational training. 

The immediate objective is to help 
prevent the client from being sacked nr 
to work out alternatives if dismissal is 
imminent. 

The bureau's team of advisers con- 
sists of a psychologist, a rehabilitation 
and job consultant and a social worker. 

They try to help working people who 
are classified as handicapped by virtue 
of mental illness or a combination of 


menial ami physical handicaps to cope 
with resulting problems tit work. 

The bureau is where to go for help if. 
for instance, you are off work frequently 
or for an unusually long lime due to 
mental illness or if you have difficulty in 
keeping lip with your work or psycho- 
social trouble m work or in private life. 

The bureau tries to help solve prob- 
lems "in the round" by means of an ap- 
proach that isn't merely limited to the 
client. It includes his firm and entire en- 
vironment in a hid to arrive at a solution 
to the problems. 

Provided the client is agreeable talks 
are held, or sought, with the employer, 
with the works council and with stall 
convenors for the handicapped. 

The bureau, set up in February, is at 
present helping 3t) clients. Their main 
problems are the threat of dismissal and 
other difficulties at work. 

Frequently, says counsellor Gunter 
Hassert, neither the boss nor workmates 
have the slightest idea of the client's dif- 
ficulties. He and his colleagues try, 
jointly with the client and his firm, to ar- 
rive at a solution. 

The bureau serves Heidelberg and 
environs, an area with a population uf 
roughly 600.000. Roughly 10 per cent 
can be classified as handicapped. 

Advice is given free of charge. Ther- 
apeutic treatment is not provided. 

The project is guided by Professor 
Albert Muhlhum of the social work de- 
partment at the Rehabilitation Founda- 
tion's training college. 

/ngeborg Bordtein 
(Siult^ancr Nachnchien. 8 April I 98?) 
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A sergeant tells what a GI’s life is like 
in Berlin — after the disco bomb 


Siidciei irscheZei r u ng 

L ife in Germany tor Sergeant Josef 
Ferrare began with a hang — literal- 
ly. On 15 March last year lie arrived in 
I he divided city and went on a iwo-wcek 
orientation course to learn uhnut Berlin 
and its special status and also to pick up 
a l ew words of German. 

Sergeant Ferrare had been in his post 
in the editorial office of the American 
services magazine, tierlin Observer, (cir- 
culation: 7.IHHI) for all of 1 9 days when 
all hell broke loose: a bomb went off at a 
discot hei|ue frequented by American 
soldiers called La Belle. Two people 
were killed and another died later from 
injuries. Many GIs were among the 230 
injured. 

Among the injured were soldiers Ser- 
geant Ferrare had got in know during 
his orientation course. He visited them 
in hospital. Most were single coloured 
soldiers. 

The lieriin Observer, of course, re- 
ported the affair in detail: the attack it- 
self, the reaction of the police, of the 
Berlin people and the city administra- 
tion. the soldiers themselves and the 
American army. 

After the attack, safety measures 
were introduced for the 6.5UU GIs in 
Berlin: a curfew was Introduced outside 
the camps from midnight to a am: the 
already strong military headquarters 
control were further strengthened: MP 
patrols through the south- west Berlin 
residential arcus for soldiers with their 
families were stepped up. 

In the middle of April idler the Am- 
erican attack on Libya, the Berlin forces 
were put on a stale of readiness only 
one level below readiness lor war. 

The Rerih t Observer reported that in 
the residential areas outside camps, 
liimilies were on the lookout for any- 
thing suspicious, people or vehicles for 
example: at night doors were locked and 
defective locks and lights were replaced 
immediately. The crisis intensified the 
relationship between families und the 
MP patrols. 

But Ferrare says that otherwise there 
have been no other prolonged effects 
from the disco attack. 

Indeed, the Obsen-er reported that no 
one wanted a siege mentality. No fami- 
lies were sent home, even under pres- 
sure from fretting relatives. 

There were concessions, it is true: an 
air force air show at the American air- 
base at Tempelhof and a ball for Ameri- 
cans and Berliners were both cancelled. 


Continued from page 12 

explanation was found, on closer scru- 
tiny. to be accurate only in respect of 
investment totalling DM2.ftbn. 

The list of frustrated projects com- 
piled by the BDI included 92 that had 
long been given official approval but 
were shelved — for whatever reasons 
— by the companies concerned. 

In 800 cases companies had either 
submitted incomplete applications or 
failed to meet application deadlines. 

(Handelsblaii. Dimclduri, 1 5 April 1987) 


Bui four nu mills later a German -Ameri- 
can fete did lake place. 

Now, a year alter the attack, the life 
of GIs proceeds normally. Ii is hoi in ihe 
American mentality in let fears and 
worries about what might happen to de- 
termine lifestyle. 

Captain Kevin Born says: “You can't 
let terrorists put you nut uf stride. That 
is their aim.” 

hie admits that Berlin is a prestige 
post for the military because of the cri- 
sis over the Wall and the blockade. 
There arc always more applications 
than there are positions. The fact that 
the Western part of the city is demarcat- 
ed by a wall doesn’t seem to put anyone 
off — although ninny Americans are 
used to tlit- big. wide-open spaces. Last 
year, the Observer even organised a 
mural In >n run around the Wall. 

GIs ami their families make good use 
of travel opporl uni lies. Travelling by 
private car to north Germany is circui- 
tous because the one border crossover 
point they are allowed to use is placed 
awkwardly. 

But every day. “duty trains" head off 
from Berlin towards Frankfurt or Brem- 
er haven. Americans and their families 
can. just like British and French .service- 
men and families, travel on these trains 
free of charge. No wonder Captain Born 
says being in Berlin is like being on a 
holiday he otherwise could not afford. 

Captain and Burn and his wife act- 
ively seek contact with Germans and ore 

friendly with a German couple who 
teach English at a Berlin Gymnasium 
(secondary school geared towards uni- 
versity). 

Captain Born doesn't just want to 
learn about Germany and the Germans, 


he also wants to pass on something nf 
America to those young Germans he 
meets to get around stereotype and 
prejudice. 

But not all soldiers want, or even can. 
become so involved. Many don’t even 
manage to get mu of the “American 
Ghetto”, as it is called in Clay Alice. 

One soldier said: “Wherever the Am- 
erican soldier goes, he takes a piece of 
America with him.'' He said that as lie 
took a visitor across Truman Plaza, a 
shopping centre where only soldiers and 
Stale department employees can shop. 
Payment is in dollars. The Gl can buy 
here what an American housewife can 
be buy at any shopping centre in America. 

The disco La Belle itself doesn’t exist 
any more. The bombing and its victims 
are remembered only by a wooden cross 
decorated with plastic flowers outside 
the former disco location on the ground 
floor of a multi-storey office building. 

La Belle's owner, Enzo Dinuno, has 
opened a new bar in another area — and 
it is used by GIs. 

But the case is not closed. A Syrian 
called Ahmed Hasi, serving a 14-year 
sentence for a bomb attack on the Ger- 
man- Amh Society in Berlin Iasi year. 
mow faces allegations involving La Belle 
as well. 

A trail to Genoa at the beginning of 
litis year led in a letter being found 
which referred to tile attack. 

Berlin authorities will only confirm 
thin investigations in Italy and Britain 
have taken place. In Britain. I Iasi's 
brother. Nezur Hindawi. is serving a life 
sentence for an attempt to get a bomb 
on hoard an Israeli aircraft in London. 

Marianne I lemva^en 
{Sihlik'insihi: Z.i-iiuiie. Munich. 3 April I »is 7 j 


New across-border, anti-terror 
deal signed by Paris, Bonn 


G erman and French police are 
stepping up across-border cooper- 
ation against terrorism. Cooperative 
measures hnve now been spelled out in 
detail following talks between Bonn In- 
terior Minister Friedrich Zimmermann 
and the Paris Interior Minister, Charles 
Pasqua. 

Until now, cooperation has been 
based only on informal arangements 
and nonbinding declarations of intent. 

Now, German “wonted’’ posters will 
be able to be pinned up in France and 
French ones in Germany, Terror ex- 
perts will be swapped as liaison officers 
so information can be rapidly passed 
on. Liaison officers are already used be- 
tween both countries for investigating 
serious crime. 

The deal worked out by the ministers 
means that in third countries where 
both France and Germany have liaison 
officers working with local forces, they 
will lend each other support. In third 
countries where Germany has liaison 
officer but not France, the French po- 
lice will gain access to information. And 
vice versa. 


The German criminal police, the 
BKA, has officers in Thailand. Pakistan. 
Morocco, Cyprus, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil 
and Italy. It is soon to have men in the 
United States and Holland. 

The new arrangement envisages an 
exchange of specialist investigators for 
certain classes of crime such as vehicle 
thefts on an internationally organised 
basis. 

The way is to be cleared for forces on 
both sides of the border to gel direct ac- 
cess to one another’s computer data 
banks. 

Cross-border operations are a prior- 
ity topic for specialists in both coun- 
tries. 

At the moment, a chase ends at the 
border and the time lost in requesting 
the other force to act works only to the 
advantage of the quarry. 

The new agreement still leaves many 
difficulties unresolved. One is caused by 
different judicial and police systems. In 
a recent case involving the French ter- 
ror group, Action Dirccte, there were 
delays because of a question involving 
French jurisdiction. 

A clause in the agreement drawn up 
by Zimmermann and Pasqua says that 
cooperation must be subordinate to na- 
tional law in each case. 

Horst Zimmermann 

(SiuilgarlcrZeiiiing.S April 1987) 


Another wave 
of attacks 
‘being planned’ 
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Calm before the storm . . . Gerha*. • 

Boeden. t i*ii. >i. .* s\. n s/mm 

G ermany is mi the brink ol a lie* 
wave of leninism, aicording ti* 
the new head ol the counter cs pinnace 
agency {I’erfiissungsehui:). licihaiJ 
Boeden. 

Boeden told senior security special- 
ists that the agency was stepping q 
operations against terrorism Surn*ili 
ancc was being increased. 

He was speaking at an occasion:- 
'wlcnme him in the agency aftci L. 
da\s in icdicnicnt. Me had Iven dept 
ly head ot the BKA. the criminal P" 
live. 

1 hen Uclenec Minister MnnfrrJ 
Wdrncr appointed I eilawunysehiti. 
chic l I iidwig-l lolgci Plalils lo astah 
secretary post in the Delemv Mimstn 
and asked Boeden to take met . 

In his speech. PfnliK said the dela- 
tion to Hast Germany ol a senim olli- 
cer, tlunsjonchlm ‘Hedge in HMJ 
plunged the agency into the wnrsuri- 
sis of its existence. It was loimcJJ 7 
years ago. 

But, said Plalils. the agency was w‘- 
back in gear. Last year a record iww 
ber ol 38 arrests hail been made. 

Boeden said that rite p resent «dij> 
was only the calm helore the si.irp 
The indications were that the ft 


SBremcr 'JIadiririitcn 


Army Faction jR.-\l j was preparing 
for a macabre “jubilee" coup to mad 
the decade since three public figure 
were assassinated: Icdcral prosecute 
Buhtick. bank Ponti and employers' m 
gunisutinn head Hans-Martin Schleycf 

Bonn Interior Minister Iricdrid 
Zimmcrniunn said i hat people wlinic* 
jected the principle of tights >d ilicnu* 
jority and who openly called lor ife 
law to be hroken sought a new eofi'U’ 
tution. 

He did not mention the Green* ^ 
name, but observers read the speech 3 ' 
a warning to them. Afterwards thtf e 
were questions about whether Ihe IW 
rior Ministry wanted to him at a ched 
on whether the Greens were uncon**til u ‘ 
tionaiurnot. 

(Hremei Nm.linvlin.il. I« April l** 7 * 
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How the doctors put the lactic back 
into galactic for a star cyclist 


D0TW1IKK ALUH31HNU8 

SONNTAG SBLATT 


W orld cross-country cycling cham- 
pion Klaus- Peter Thaler nearly 
was a spectator at this year’s event: lie 
had begun to lose stamina and felt so 
tired after racing that he was consider- 
ing. at ihe advanced old age of 37, re- 
tiring. 

That was last November. Then he 
mo i Professor Heinz Liesen of the Co- 
logne institute for sports medicine and 
Mood circulation. 

Professor Liesen examined Thaler's 
blood and checked his lactate level, 
that is, the amount of lactic acid salts 
in the body. 

The professor made his findings, 
Thaler’s training programme was com- 
pletely changed — and two months la- 
ter, he was back to top form. 

in January, in Czechoslovakia, he 
became cross-country world champion 
for the second time. 

Thaler, 37. now has a better lactate 
rilling, reflecting his ability to take 
stress, than he had JO years ago. 

Thaler said: “The doctors them- 
selves were amazed that a sportsman 
as relatively old as me could improve 
performance so much.” 

Professor Liesen dismisses the idea 
that athletes are turned inti* robots by 
assessment methods of this sort. He is 
convinced of the effectiveness oF cor- 
recting training for lop sportsmen and 
women by determining the lactic acid 
levels. 

Most of his colleagues specialising 
in sports medicine think the same. 

Liesen said: “Certainly we have not 
achieved, nor made the most of, every- 
thing that is theoretically possible." 

He is in agreement with his col- 
league from Freiburg, Josef Kcul. Bo- 
ris Becker’s pcrsonnl doctor. 

Keul said that basically the lactic ac- 
id level must he examined every one or 
two two weeks for top athletes during 
certain phases of a training programme 
by the famous "earlobe prick” to con- 
trol form and make corrections to 
triilning — as is done in East Germany. 

Former East German athlete and 
world-class backstroke swimmer 
Frank Hoffmeister said: “In certain 
training phases the earlobe was 
pricked two or three times a day. I 
could not hear it. but you could not 
complain." He came over to the Feder- 
al Republic in 1984 and now lives in 
Bochum. 

In his experience in West German 
competitive sport everything is "a little 
singular.’’ Hoffmeister puts his faith in 
his own intuitions more than in lactate 
production diagnosis. 

He said: “Fundamentally 1 trust the 
signals my body gives me. Lactate as- 
sessment is only a scientific side ef- 
fect.” 

In East Germany there are about 
2,500 experts in sports medicine of 
one sort or another whose main aim is 
to chase after medals. 

Jurgen Tanneberger, trainer for the 
East German women’s swimming 
squad, gives little away. 

He says that lactate assessment was 
“only an aid for a trainer who can di- 


rect his sportsmen and women ill rough 
his instincts and experience." 

Swimming ace Michael Gross and 
tennis star Boris Becker both have 
i hoi r lactate levels controlled. 

Kcul says Becker's lactate level 
means that under stress he can keep 
going, for example in the fifth set of a 
hard match. 

(Many digestive disorders originate 
from bacteria causing putrifnetinn 
within the intestines, detrimental to 
health. Lactic bacilli fight noxious ba- 
cilli which is conducive to good 
health.) 

Tennis is not regarded as typical of 
sports that cull for considerable stay- 
ing power. But tennis player Steffi Graf 
has caused amazement among sports 
doctors. 

Professor Keul said: “She has assess- 
ments which can be compared with 
those of a female 8 Oil- met re runner. 
She could run the 800 metres in two 
minutes and u few seconds.” 

Trainers caused a fuss when Keul 
and Liesen applied their lactate tests 
to highly-paid footballers and claimed 
they were not as fit as they should be. 

Liesen says much football training is 
wrong. 

Gerhard Heiz, former world-class 
swimmer and Rhenania Kdln trainer, 
maintains that trainers should not ig- 
nore the assistance that can be given to 
training by Incline icmk. 

For many years Hotz has worked 
with a combination of "lactate and opt- 
imum performance.” 

Experience is all-import ant for him. 


He said: "We have re-arranged our 
training programme. 'The first really to 
profit I rum this was swimmer Rainer 
Henkel with his two world champion 
titles.” 

No one in Europe lias been involved 
so deeply and for such a long time with 
lactate testing for competitive sports- 
men and women than Jan Olbrcchl, a 
Belgian who is an assistant at the Co- 
logne sports medicine institute. 

Within the space of five years he 
took blood front the earlobes of 
211.(11111 sportsmen mid woman. 6,(100 
limes with swimmers alone. 

For about 50 years the medical 
world lias known about the influence 
of lactic acid levels on performance, 
but the first to use this knowledge for 
highly competitive sport were the East 
Germans. 

Professor Alois Madcr recalls that 
East German competitive sport ex- 
perts heard a training discussion at a 
light athletics meeting in Yugoslavia 
oil the "hydrogen ion concentrations" 
in track athlete Vera Mikulicz. 

For the first time she ran the 8(in 
metres under two minutes. At the time 
Mader was working with the sport 
medical service in East Germany. 

When the East German experts got 
back to Leipzig they promptly put a re- 
search programme into operation. 

They bought analysis equipment 
from cmimiK-s in ihe \V«xl or bail ii 
produced in East Germany. 

Swimming and athletics were the 
first disciplines to he subjected to the 
pilot tests. 


Mystery still surrounds the dentil of 
German Olympic trnck-iind-dold ath- 
lete Birgit Drcsscl, 26, following treat- 
ment for lumbago. Dressel was ninth 
in the 19X4 Olympic heptathlon in Los 
Angeles and fourth in the European 
cl i ii m pi mi ships in Stuttgart last year. A 
post-mortem has been less limn con- 
clusive. 

W est Germany's sporting world 
was shocked by the news that 
track-and-field athlete Birgit Drcsscl 
had died. 

The provisional results of a post 
mortem have increased the mystery. 

Her father has issued a summons for 
"failure to give assistance with the re- 
sult of death." 

Thu Main/ public prosecutor's of- 
fice produced a statement which said 
that “presumably the cause of death 
was anaphylactic poisoning,” probably 
caused by an incompatibility of medi- 
cation given her when she was admit- 
ted to Mainz University Clinic. 

The public prosecutor’s office said 
that it would only be possible to give a 
definitive cause of death when all the 
information available had been as- 
sessed. 

The prosecutor is not conducting an 
investigation against any one person. 
He is simply trying to establish the 
cause of death. 

Doctors define “anaphylactic” as 
meaning the body's hyper-sensitivity 
to foreign bodies. 

Foreign bodies of this sort could be 
medication as well as normal poison. 


Mystery over 
athlete’s death 
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Did she receive Incompatible medi- 
cation? . . . Birgit DreSSel. (Photo: dpa) 

such as the poison injected into the 
blood circulation by an apparently 
harmless bee sting. 

The extent of an individual's sensi- 
tivity reactions differs from person to 
person. 

In extreme cases, as with Birgit 
Dressel, it can cause a breakdown of 
the body's mechanisms such as the cir- 
culatory system. 


Mader left Hast Germany in 1974. 
bui he is in nu doubt that the success 
and spurts knowledge and training 
method lead that East Germany lias 
enjoyed lur many years has been attri- 
butable to training control through de- 
termining lactate levels. 

l ie said: "It is possible to discover 
faster mill more efficiently which i rain- 
ing methods will give the best results. 
This accounts for the very consider- 
able lead enjoyed by EasL German 
competitive sports, and this bad to be 
concealed from the competition.” 

Former Bonn swimming trainer Mi- 
chael Lohherg and his Norwegian col- 
league Dr Orjan Madsen arc making 
use of the fact that the Americans arc 
lagging at least five years behind in in- 
ternational lactate test application. 

A good business sense has encou- 
raged them to set up the Mnlo Institute 
in St Croix in the Virgin Islands. They 
have acquired computer analysis 
equipment valued at 25,000 dollars for 
their Gcrman-Norwegian training pro- 
gramme, and they have ten years of 
lactate analysis behind them. 

Their hest clients arc trainers anil 
swimmers from the American main- 
land. 

They pay 200 dollars for a lactate 
test by Lohherg and Madsen wlm pro- 
vide the American athletes with a 
guide to improve their competitive 
sport performance. The business is do- 
ing very well. 

Madsen said confidently: “Unlike 
Europeans the Americans arc willing 
to pay for their sport.” 

He should not overlook the fact lhal 
American swimmers will have won 
their medals at the Olympic Games in 
Seoul in 1988 with the assistance of 
(ici mini training ntuvVtmlx enabling 
them to get the very best results. 

llnist Pieter Sehmiekier 

I Di'iilsclii's Allpemi'ini's .Soiiiiiii^MiIiiii, 
lliiniluirft. 1 2 April 1*18 7) 


Professor Jiingsl nf the Mainz Uni- 
versity Clinic said that many competi- 
tive .sportsmen and woman were in- 
clined in chronic reactions to foreign 
bodies and that there was a wide range 
of basic conditions for such a reaction. 

It is not yet know if this was what 
happened in the case of Dressel. 

Doctors at the clinic say that exces- 
sive reactions such as seems to have 
happened in this case are rare. 

Such reactions can he accentuated 
by another illness, by a simple cold for 
instance. 

The clinic says that in the last 13 
hours of her life, from the moment she 
was admitted, she was given the best 
treatment. 

In the .surgical ward, where attempts 
were made to diagnose the causes of 
her pains, she was immediately put in- 
to intensive care after her circulatory 
system collapsed. 

Experienced anaesthetists had done 
everything possible, including artificial 
respiration. 

. It is now important to establish what 
sort of medication was administered 
before she was admitted to the hospi- 
tal. 

It has been suggested that she had 
been given three injections as treat- 
ment for lumbago. 

It must also be established whether 
before or after the lumbago attack she 
had been given some other medication 
incompatible with those she was al- 
ready receiving from her doctor. 

Gunther Leicher 

(Allgemctnc Zcitung, Mainz, 1 4 April 1987) 



